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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 


RENASCENCE PORTRAITS by PAUL VAN DYKE, D.D. 


A notable book on the Renascence as typified in three men: ARETINO, THOMAS CROMWELL AND MAXIMILIAN |. 
The author is professor of history at Princeton University. 



























$2.00 net, postage extra 


JUNGLE TRAILS AND JUNGLE PEOPLE by CASPAR WHITNEY 


Remarkable accounts of travel and hunting in the Far East. Filled with keen and entertaining observation of animals and men. 
Illustrated, $3.00 net, postage extra 


OLD PROVENCE by THEODORE ANDREA COOK 


The history, legend and description of that most interesting and picturesque country. Written ou the same lines as “Old Touraine.”’ 


Illustrated, 2 vols., $4.00 net, postage extra 


THE CITY: The Hope of Democracy by FREDERIC C. HOWE 


An illuminating and practical discussion of the most important problems of municipal government by an experienced 
legislator and student. 


$1.50 net, postage extra 


A LITTLE PRINCESS by FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


This is the whole story of Sara Crewe now told for the first time, with beautiful illustrations in color by Ethel Franklin Betts. 
Illustrated, $2.00 


SA’-ZADA TALES by W. A. FRASER 


Delightful stories of the lives of the elephants, tigers, leopards, and other animals of India. Told with great charm and finely 
illustrated by Arthur Heming 


Illustrated, $2.00 





THE BEST RECENT FICTION 


THE DEEP SEA’S TOLL McALLISTER AND HIS DOUBLE 
by by 
JAMES B. CONNOLLY ARTHUR TRAIN 


. ‘ , - Shows a freshness of invention and delicacy of handling 
Vigorous, manly stories of the lives of the Gloucester fishermen. | quite unusual in stories of the time.” —. Y. Glode. 


Miustrated, $1.50 Illustrated, $1.50 
THE MAYOR OF TROY MRS. — 
by 


NELSON LLOYD 
A. T. QUILLER-COUCH “Anamusing satire. The reader will find in it much gentle 
A fascinating story full of kindly humor and quaint characters. | and yet pointed entertainment."’"—. Y. Sun. 


$1.50 $1.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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and Civil Wars 


Price, $1.25 


This volume furnishes some of the most in- 
teresting and instructive portions of Caesar's 
writings which have hitherto been little read 
in schools. The sections on the Gallic War 
are equivalent in amount to the first four 
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African campaign and the struggle between 
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Che University of Chicago Press 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Russia and Its Crisis | Christian Belief Interpreted by 
By PAUL MILYOUKOV Christian Experience 





Formerly Professor of History in the Universities of Moscow and Sofia. 
1 cadieah ce By CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL 
1¢ Most authoritative and accurate account of Russian past development and | >resident « Tole ical Semi New York 
present conditions avaliable ta Engllsh. The author ts a representative of the liberal | President of Union Thestegtes anes 
party known as the “Intellectuals,” and his activity in the cause of freedom has al- | This interesting volume contains the “ Barrows Lectures" delivered by l’reetcde 
ready earned him calumny, imprisonment and extle. Hall in the leading cities of India and Japan, in connection with the lectareship 
’ . . | ff ed t Caroline BE. Haskell 
The Chicago Evening Post says: “It is invaluable to the reader, who would sougded ty Eee. \ aon’ tke semenneus events in the Far Kast have quickened a 
have an intelligent standpoint for his observation of the course of events in Russia, | interest {n all thiage Ortental, this thoughtful and earnest work should be welcomed 
oe « ORG is one of the most valuable contributions to the reputable literature of by everyone who desires to go below the surface for an explanation of the message 
the subject. from the mysterious Kast for which all are waiting 
602 pp.; Svo, cloth; net, $3.00; postpaid, $3.20. | 300 pp.; 8vo, cloth; net, $1.50; postpaid, $1.66, 
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The Trend in Higher Education The Place of Industries in Elementary 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER | Education 
President of the University of Chicago By KATHERINE ELIZABETH DOPP 


| Lecturer In Education in the University of Chicago 
In this volume President Harper has collected and unified his more important | ' , 


eddreesee and contributions on the general topic of college and university educa- | A new edition with illustrations. 
tion he problems in modern education have en ed all of resident Harper's | . 7 5 _ i . 
attention during his administration of the University of Chicago, and this fact adds i This book, recognizing the close relation between the stages of racial develoy 
weight to the theories advanced and the solutions advocated The book should be ment and the defiaite periods of child-growth, advocates a much larger place in our 
carefully read by all educators | educational system for the industries whose development constitutes a chief 
charactertetic of racial progress—than these have hitherto occupted ,; 
. ra: * . An entirely new chapter, consisting of seventy-two pages of text, has been added, 
The Dial, of Chicago, says: “Dr. Harper takes a vigorous and businesslike atti which outlines @ course in Colonial History, based upon the growth of Plymouth 


tude, modern bat not radical, and his general conclusions are |ikely to be more . ° ’ , i 
\ , . ; . bee + uc 1 classifies all the additional ma 
widely accepted by the University men of the country than those of any other | Colony. The index has also n reconstructed and clas , ’ 


writer in recent years. The strongest chapters are, ‘Waste in Higher Education, j ae value of the book has been further enhanced by the addition of sixteen full 
Shall the Theological Curricuiam Be Modihed, and“The Situation ot tie Small | PAK llustrations, These are particularly appropriate because In every case they 
College. The new material emphasizes the practical ede of the work 
402 pp.; 12mo, cloth; net, $1.50; postpaid, $1.66. j 278 pp.; cloth, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.11. 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF | 


Abraham Lincoln | THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT 
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First Folio Edition 
Edited by Porter-Clarke, Printed by DeVinne 
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L. C. Page & Company’s Newest Publications 


The Story of His Adventurous Career in CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
RED FOX the Ringwaak Wilds and of His Final Authorof 
Triumph over the Enemies of His Kind. “Tas Heart of the Ancisat Word,” etc. 


With cover design and fifty full-page illu :trations, including a frontispiece in colors, tozether with miny minor 
decorations by Charles Livingston Bull. $2.00. 





Square 12mo. 





rwO NEW VOLUMES IN “*THE CATHEDRAL SERIES" | TWO NEW VOLUMES IN “THE ART GALLERIES OF 
EUROPE ”’ SERIES 


The Cathedrals and Churches Uniform with ‘*The Art of The Vatican,” ** The Art of 
of the Rhine The Louvre,” ete. 


By FRANCIS MILTOUN JULIA DE W. ADDISON’S 


Author of “ The Cathedrals of Northern France,” ete., ete. The Art of the National Gallery 


With S80 Ulustrations from ortginal drawings and many minor decorations | 
by Buancugs MoManus. Net, $2.00 (Postage extra). (LONDON) 


“The wealth of legend and story surrounding these cathedrals, their pic- | pach one volume Svo, decorative cover, profusely illustrated in‘duogravure from 


sue environment, together with the romantic part they have played in photographs selected by the author, printed on hand-made featherweight 
, make then a pecullarly interesting and desirable addition to the Series. paper, boxed, net $:.00. Postage extra. 
Uniform with the above, to be published October 15 | Uniform with the above, to be published October 10 


The Cathedrals of Spain MARY KNIGHT POTTER’S 
" ~ CHARLES RUDY “ The Art of the Venice Academy 


rHE NEW VOLUME IN “* THE ART LOVERS’ SERIES”’ Celebrated Crimes of the 
The Bible Beautiful | Russian Court 


A History of Biblical Art | By MIKAEL GORTSHAKOW 
ESTELLE M. HURLL From the French of Alexandre Dumas. 


f “ The Madonna in Art,” ete. | Svo. Profusely a from rare portraits. 
3.00. 





eg OEE 


Author of 
iatrated tn duogravure from photographs selected by the author of | : a 
18 of the old masters. Boxed, net, $2.00. Postage extra. | (Now translated into English for the 
An authoritative text, together with the beautiful, well-selected Illustra- | ’ . 
#, make this an art book of the greatest value and Interest. first time.) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


‘ | ; : 
Cuba and the Intervention Tragic Drama in Aeschylus, 
By ALpert G. Ropinson. (“A. G.R.”) Large crown 8vo. 370 | Sophocles, and Shakespeare 


pages. $1.80 me¢. By mail, $1.92. 












An Essay. By Lewis Campeei., M.A., LL.D.. D.Litt., Honorary Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford, Emeritus Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of St, Andrews. Crown 8vo. pp. xvi+280, price $2.0 nef. 
By mail, $2.14, y 


The purpose of this volume fs to invite attention to some essential pointe of 
correspondence between the great masterpieces of Athens and of Elizabethan 
England. These resemblances are apt to be obecured by the differences of 
origin and of surroundings which ney separate from one another the 

roductions of peoples so remote in place and time, but fn so far as the analogy 
s reali, it is the more remarkable because of the diversity. 


Contents: Part |. Introductory.—The Tragic Fable—Tragic Action.— 
Tragic Persons; Characterization.—Tragic Ideas. ic Construction.— Tragic 
Diction.—Part UL. echylus. —tophocies.—The Growth of Seriousness in Shake- 
speare.—‘Hamlet.’—Macbeth.’—Othello.’—‘King Lear.’ —*Cymbeline.’ — *Win- 






Mr. Rontyson has undoubtedly written the most truthful book on 


our Cuban lotervention that has yet appeared.” . 
Springfield Republican. | 










“A book which is destined long to endure among the most valuable 
materials for a comprehension of Cuba's history at a critical conjunc- 
ture The author was an eye-witness of the events that he descr. bes, 
and he brought to his task a mind qualified by education and experi. 
ence for the work of observation ; ” New York Sun 

ter’s Tale,’ and *Tempest.’—InpEx. 


The Vnited States and 
Porto Rico Strength and Diet 
A Practical Treatise with Special Regard to the Life of Nations. By 


With Special Reference to the Problems Arising out of Our Contact the Hon. R. Russe.t. 8vo. 654 pages. $4.40 net 
w.th the Spanish-American Civilization. 













The Author of this book remarks In his Preface, “‘so far as Iknow .. . 
no book has hitherto been published dealing comprehensively with the actual 
diet of races, nations, communities and persons, and with health and strength 
in relation to these. . . . Tests of the strength of various racea on a sys- 
tematic plan are wanna, - » » €an only hope that this volume will go 
some way towards supplying the deficiency.” 





By Leo S. Rowe, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, President of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Member of the Commission to Re- 
vise and Compile the Laws of Porto Rico .1900-1901), Chair- 
man of the Porto Rican Commission (1901-1902), Crown - 
Svo, Pp. 280. $1.30 met. By mail, $1.40. Handbook of Homeric Study 

furnishes a remarkable jilustration of the adaptatiity of By Henry Browne, 8.J., M.A., New College. Oxford: Fellow of the 
. The reiand ; 


the American character, and the story has a vital interest, Royal University of I Professor of Greek at University Col- 
questions arisit g from the establishment of civil rule in Porto Rico and lege, Dublin, ith 22 Plates. Crown 8vo. $2.00 net. 


the American relation to this island are presented in a most interesting, 
“ . The Cuarrer lt. The Homeric Poems. Cuarrer Il. The Homeric Bards. 
Ki ao eretiatna ten f vaiusbis loforentinn ans om euteepaten Cuarren Bt Historical gutnee 4 a Homeric Controversy. Cuarrer [V. 
mt . ” 0 . o . . > 
Public Ledger, Philadelphia. ay i. ree ‘ © Were the Homeric People? Cuarrer VI. 
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The Scandinavians not only have set 
the world a good example in settling 
their differences peacefully, but have 
given a lift to the general cause of arbi- 
tration. One article of the treaty for 
the separation of Norway and Sweden 
provides for the submission of future 
disputes to the Hague Court. There is 
the usual reservation of matters affect- 
ing “the independence, integrity, or vital 
interests of either’; but another clause 
sets forth that the question whether any 
controversy does affect “vital interests ~ 








shall itself be left to arbitration. This 
is a far-sighted and humane plan of 
making international deadlocks over 


trifles almost impossible. 


While our Government is preparing, 
by putting the coastwise shipping laws 
into effect next January, to raise freight 
rates upon our Philippine trade, news 
eomes of a rate war between the inter- 
island transportation companies and the 
foreign lines running to Hongkong. The 
latter have just put into effect such low 
rates to and from Iloilo, Cebu, and Zam- 
boanga that it will be economy for these 
ports to trade with Hongkong rather 
than Manila. The situation is said to 
be regarded at Washington as one of the 
most serious since our acquisition of the 
Philippines. Naturally, this menace to 
the carefully nurtured trade within the 
archipelago is almost as exasperating 
a spectacle as if New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston were suddenly to cease 
the interchange of commodities and to 
trade only with Liverpool. Our “gate- 
way to the Orient” seems to be work- 
ing like one of those patent doors which 
merely let the person ahead get half- 
way upstairs before they admit the next 
at all. Tne case comes into the greater 
prominence because, while we refused 
to develop the trade of the islands with 
us by tariff concessions, and are putting 
an additional obstacle in the form of 
shipping laws, we were going to build 
railroads and also to bring the separate 
islands into closer touch. So if the for- 
eigner interferes with this, what will be 
left? 


Congressman Herbert Parsons returns 
from Manila delighted to find that the 
“principle of the Philippines for the Fili- 
pinos” pervades the whole insular gov- 
ernment. He also discovered that “all 
the Filipino political parties are now in 
favor of independence.” Yet they can’t 
have it, for, “to a practical-minded peo- 
ple like us,” all their political talk is 





| “academic.” 





So it seems that the “prin- 
allowed to work only 

We must “educate the 
rising generation,” Mr. Parsons tells us 
by the sight of a good American gov- 
ernment, before we can listen to a sug- 
gestion of independence. But he is not 
so sure that the government we are giv- 
“I must confess that 


is to be 


when convenient. 


ciple” 


ing them is good. 
while everything was being well 
a great deal of money was being spent 


done, 


7 

more, probably, than the islands could 
afford.” Thus we are to educate the ris- 
ing generation in extravagance and 


This shows us that the lot 
Filipino is harder than 
He has not only to submit to 
our enforced rule, but he has to rack his 


bankruptcy. 
of the 
thought 


we 


brains to try to explain our logical con 


tradictions., 


President Amador and the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, it is reported, are en- 
deavoring to attract Spanish workmen 
from famine-stricken districts of 
The theory sounds like a 
That men will only change 
their home and employment in order to 


the 
their country. 


gcod one. 


improve their condition is axiomatic. 
Efforts to induce the class of laborers 
wanted at Panama to give up other 


jobs in this country have not been whol- 
Very well, hunt out those 
face of the earth which 
There 
pesti- 


ly successful. 
the 
are even worse off than Panama. 
almost always famines and 
lences to be found somewhere; only the 
other day Calabria was devastated by 
earthquakes, and here and there a revo- 
lution is raising its horrid head. Some 
Russians, we believe, have already come 
the Isthmus to escape something 
worse. So the dirt may be made to fly 
by the exertions of honest workingmen 
who have jumped out of a dozen trans- 
atlantic frying pans into the Panama 


places on 


are 


to 


fire. We may be a little colder than of 
yore in our welcome at New York or 
San Francisco to the poor immigrant, 


but two thousand miles to the south we 
shall continue to maintain a refuge for 
the downtrodden and oppressed and un- 
fortunate from all lands. The canal may 
yet reach the proud distinction of com- 
ing to be regarded as an international 
charity-woodyard., 


It is apparently the craven fear of be- 
ing 1ttle which moves the republic of 
Panama to seek to annex Costa Rica 
lhe jokes about the Panamitos may 
have gone home. But what is the mo- 
tive of Costa Rica? Is it not to slip 
quietly under the feathers of the eagle? 
Perhaps the Costa Ricans have not been 
deceived by ‘all the opéra Bouffe of our 
“recognition” of Panama, and our punc- 
tilious treatment of that tiny and feeble 





entity as if it entitled to sover 
eign honors. They may be political real 
ists who look hard at 
things, and may 
themselves 
nexation 

Hudson's Bay to the Isthmus’ 


that will 


were 


the substance o 


so have convince! 
that 


movement 


a great American al! 


is afoot—‘“from 


the 
he 


with 


inference they do well to get 


in early. 


Cubans take their politics more trag 


cally than we do, and it is aot so po 
tentous an event as our daily pre 
sought to make it out, that the prelim 


naries of a Cuban Presidential! 


have led to violence and murdet rhe 
biood is hot in Cuba, but it is absurd 
te talk of what occurred at Cien 
fuegos being a premonition of re 
olution, or proving that the Go 
ernment is not able to protect proper 
and life. Least of all is it a case f 
jumping at the duty of the United Stat 
to intervene. We reserved the right to 


do so, under the Platt amendment which 
we forced upon Cuba, “for the maint 


nance of a government adequate for the 


protection of life, property, and individ 
ual liberty.”” Those are vague terms, bu 
it would be a malign interpretation 


which should stretch them to cover th 


crimes in Cienfuegos on Friday. From 
all the evidence at hand, the authoriti« 
had the situation in full 
nobody’s iife was in danger except that 
of brawlers. 
proof of the destruction of government 
our own was destroyed long ago—ask ex 
Gov. Black about the 
murderer whom he 
doubt, the unhappy occurrence in Cuba 
will be used for political advantage in 
it would 


control, and 


If political murders are 2# 


Troy politician 


prosecuted No 


be here 


as 


the canvass, just 


Stand-pattism has its by-products in 
the shape of suggestions for raising mors 
money for the Government w 
touching the tariff. There 
one of the special war taxes of 1898 tha 
advo 


the 


thout 


is scarcely 
some statesman has not seriously 
cated reimposing tbis year. 
chewing-gum tax its 
again. Representative Tawney, who was 
one of the “insurgents” of 
ago, but now regards it as 
avoid any of 

character during this fiscal year,”’ 
up alcoholic proprietary 
sacrifice. Commissioner Yerkes has rea! 
ly anticipated him in making these con- 
coctions a source of revenue, for his re 
cent decision classing them as liquors 
will, if sustained, bring in a large sum 
annually. But there is one obstacle to 
putting a bill through Congress. If 
are to trust the published testimonials 


Even 
has champions 


three years 
“possible to 
legislation an extensive 
bring 


medicines for 


we 


our national lawmakers have been 
among the most constant usere of the 
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sovereign remedies in question. One 
manufacturer of these, if memory serves, 


recently published a broadside endorse- 


ment from fourteen M.C.’s and ex-M.C.’s 
who had “used it with beneficial effect.” 
It is on record that one member, ex- 
Congressman Powers of Vermont, gave 
testimonials to three different medicines, 
all of which were freely used in advertis- 
ing. The patent-medicine Trust, if there 
is one, has not a Senator of its own, but 
it has surely toned up enough official 
constitutions to demand a few favors in 


return 


Senator Dolliver evidently strove to 
put the case mildly when he said, in a 
speech to the Iowa editors a few days 
ago concerning the demand for tariff re 
vision “It will require a good deal of 
persuasion to induce Congress to fix a 
maximum schedule at the point of pro- 
tection, and give over to the President 
the right, within limits, to reduce it by 
wholesale or retail in favor of countries 
commercially friendly to us.” It will 
also require a good deal of “persuasion 
to induce Congress to fix a minimum 
schedule and give the President the right 
to raise it as a trade club against our 
commercial enemies. Without departing 
from the text of Senator Dolliver’s 
peech, it would not be hard to prove 
that something more than persuasion 
will be required to bring about any ac 
tion whatever in regard to the tariff. 
The President is kept fully informed ot 
the danger of “business disturbances 
that follow tariff legislation,” as well as 
the “political disturbances which might 
cost his Administration its majority in 
the House of Representatives.’ The Sen 
ator was not indulging in generalities 
when he added “These are all matters 
which the President is bound to weigh 
in the relations which he holds to the 
party throughout the country.” Tariff 
revision would imperil the harvests; 
reciprocity is a bubble blown by Mr 
Kasson and Mr. Foss; but, for a real is 
sue aya Senator Dolliver, watch the 
progress of the railway rate-reguiation 


fight in the Senate next winter. 


It seems to me," said Distriet Attor 
ney Morrison in Chicago on Thursday, 
that the Government is in a fair way 
of breaking off the entire rebate evil in 
this country.” What, without more laws? 
Hias it been all a mistake, then, to mix 
up the rebate question with the project 
to give the Interatate Commerce Com 
mission, or some other body, the power 
to decree railroad rates? So it would 
seem. Under existing law, we see repre- 
sentatives of a powerful corporation in- 
dicted, brought into court, compelled to 
plead guilty, and to pay fines of $25,000. 
No Each-Townsend bill was necessary, 
no extra session of Congress, but just a 
plain enforcement of the statutes now 
on the books. We note, also, that it 
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was not an impersonal corporation that 
was indicted and fined—not the indefi- 
nite Packing Company, but its officials 
by name, the said Weil, Cusey, Skip- 
worth, and Todd. This is a clear viola- 
tion of the legal precedent laid down by 
Roosevelt, J., in the case of Paul Mor- 
ton. 





This success in punishing the takers 
of rebates should help to clear the Con- 
gressional—and even a more illustrious 

mind. Read the arguments made in 
the House, last session, in favor of con- 
ferring the rate-making power on the 
Interstate Commerce or some other com- 
mission, examine the newspaper articles 
on the same subject, and you will find 
the practice of giving secret rebates ad- 
duced as the one conclusive reason for 
the new law. It was not shown how the 
two things were connected. No answer 
was forthcoming when it was asked 
why there might not be rebates from 
rates fixed by the Government, as well 
as from those posted by the railroads 
themselves. It was enough to cry out 
upon the enormous injustice of rebates, 
and whoop the bill through. That ought 
not to be possible again. We have now 
discovered that the law we have is ade- 
quate to the work of striking at the 
giving or taking of railroad rebates. It 
is a crime, of course, always difficult of 
detection, but so it would be under the 
proposed new law as well as the old. 
The point is that the old is effective 
when rigorously execrted. Hereafter, 
let the arguments for Government rate- 
making stand on their own bottom. 


It is Senator against Senator on the 
question of forest reserves. At the mo- 
ment when Heyburn of Idaho, a self- 
appointed critic of the Government's 
policy, issued his latest attack on the 
reserve system as applied to his State, 
Burkett of Nebraska was describing 
with enthusiasm the Administration’s 
experiments in the Dismal River region 
north of the Platte. Mr. Heyburn bases 
his opposition to the Idaho reserve on 
the ground that the Government has 
allowed the Northern Pacific Railroad 
to abandon some 668,000 acres of land 
in the Coeur d'Aléne, Priest River, and 
Shoshone reserves, and thereby set up 
a claim for an equal area of richer land. 
But the lieu-land law was repealed last 
March, and no scrip was issued when 
these reserves were established. Again, 
Senator Heyburn says bluntly, ignoring 
the conclusions of forestry experts, that 
it has not been proved that forests con- 
serve rainfall. But the Senator from 
Nebraska, just back from an inspection 
of the 90,000 acres of sandhill land set 
apart in 1902 for experimental tree 
planting, says that the project should 
be encouraged. So far, the cost has not 
exceeded $5,000 a year, and already 
some 750,000 trees have been planted, 








over 35 per cent, of which are in a 
. 


thrifty condition. Next spring a mil- 
lion young Western yellow and jack 
pines will be ready to transplant from 
the reserve nursery, and twice that 
number in 1907. Idaho’s problem is to 
preserve her still abundant forests. Ne- 
braska’s is to redeem her wastes, large- 
ly created by the men who stripped the 
State of timber for railroad construc- 
tion and fence building. Senator Hey- 
burn should visit Senator Burkett’s Dis- 
mal River constituency. 





It was thought last winter, when the 
California Legislature voted to re-cede 
to the National Government the grant 
of 1864, embracing the Yosemite Valley 
and the Mariposa grove of big trees, that 
the care and development of that splen- 
did park in the Sierras had been assured. 
But now it appears that Congress did 
not specifically accept the recession, 
though it included in the sundry civil 
appropriation bill a clause providing 
$25,000 for the care of the park. The 
cattle and sheep men who have for years 
fought for the privilege of grazing in 
the Yosemite reservation, declare that 
neither Federal nor State authority ex- 
tends over it, and are preparing to take 
their case to the Supreme Court. Mean- 
while, a commission made up of Major 
Chittenden of the United States Engineer 
Corps, who made Yellowstone Park what 
it is, Mr. Marshall, topographer of the 
United States Geological Survey, and an 
official of the general Land Office, have 
made a thorough investigation of the 
Yosemite region and recommend: First, 
that the name be changed to the 
Yosemite National Park; second, that all 
existing legislation pertaining to the 
park be repealed; third, that a new code 
of laws, similar to that in force in the 
Yellowstone, be enacted; fourth, that 
$100,000 be appropriated to acquire all 
private holdings within the reservation; 
and, fifth, that a road into the valley 
be built up the Merced cafion to make 
it more easily accessible. It is to be 
hoped that Congress will at least take 
steps to define its attitude toward the 
Yosemite so clearly that even a “sheep- 
raiser with a political pull” may not err 
therein. 


The striking fact about the Baltimore 
primaries last week was that, in every 
one of the most important contests, the 
candidates supported by the Rasin or- 
ganization were decisively defeated. 
That the organization thus “rebuked” is 
in favor of the Poe-Gorman negro suf- 
frage amendment, while Gov. Warfield, 
an opponent of tat measure, backed the 
successful candidates, is a fact that 
may mean much or little. It is common 
for those interested to see in the de- 
feat of a particular organization the 
rejection of every policy for which it 
stands. Certainly, of the two anti-or- 
ganization candidates for Senate nom- 
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inations in Baltimore, one made his 
canvass largely on his personal record, 
and the other had drawn up an elab- 
orate platform which dealt chiefly with 
public utilities and made no mention 
whatever of the amendment. In a few 
of the fights, however, this seems to 
have been made a direct issue. One 
successful candidate for ward executive 
said that he attributed his election 
to his opposition to the “Poe law.” “The 
descendants of foreign-born residents,” 
he says, “men who are American in 
everything except the possession of a 
grandfather, as demanded by that law, 
are against it.” 


Four months after Mayor Weaver of 
Philadelphia vetoed the shameful reso- 
lution of the City Councils to lease the 
gas works for seventy-five years tu a 


political corporation, the whole con- 
vention of the City Party marches in 
» body to greet him. This at least 


shows that the Quaker City’s enthusi- 
asm for reform of more lasting 
character than cynical comments in the 
early stages of the fight wouid have had 
it. As the city was slow beyond all oth- 
ers in being roused against its despoil 
ers, there is now hope that its wrath 
will not abate until lasting results are 
achieved. The “ripper” bill, which Gov 
Pennypacker signed, on the engaging 
theory that the people had a virtual ref- 
erendum on the law, since they might, if 
they chose, elect legislators opposed to 
it before it went into effect, must be re- 
pealed and a personal registration law 
that will keep clean the now purged reg- 
istration lists must be enacted; and this 
means two years of watchfulness and ef- 
fort. Political reversals have been rapii 
"in Philadelphia. The City Party, which 
last vear was a negligible factor in the 
iocal election, is now taking the lead in 
the fight, and its ticket has been en- 
dorsed in its entirety by the Democrats. 
Weaver, long regarded as a_ perfectiv 
complaisant figurehead for the machine, 
is now the militant apostle of the most 
sweeping reform, and’ a complete con- 
vert from the notion of “reform within 
the party” to which the Union League 
still clings. A third of a year at white 
heat is a rare political experience for 
any American city. 


is a 


What some of his political opponents 
call a “play to the galleries” was made 
by Gov. Hanly in his statement concern- 
ing his removal of David E. Sherrick, 
auditor of Indiana, from office. At this 
distance its theatrical tone seems to have 
been lost, and the explanation 
looks suspiciously like the blunt asser- 
tion of a man who is too honest to make 
compromises with the devil. When the 
Governor learned that Sherrick had 


quite 


hopelessly involved himself and imperil- 
led the State funds, he demanded the 
auditor's resignation. 


“The next morn- 
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ing,” says Gov. Hany, “his resignation 
did not come, but some of his friends did, 
and informed me that the money could 
be raised only on condition that the de- 
falcation be kept secret and that he be 


retained in office.” This was the test 
that the Governor could not stand. In- 
stead of taking the view that “Dave’ 


was a good fellow and should be given 
a chance to “make good” through his 
friends who were profiting by keeping 
him in office, Gov. Hanly decided that he 
could make no such bargain as that. Ac- 
of the money Sher- 
“rick’s loss on those terms, says the Gov- 
“would have made me, 
ernor of the State, a party to a contract 


ceplance to cover 


ernor, as Gov- 
ot such a character as would have war- 
ranted my own impeachment and remov- 
al from office.” Plain as the case is and 
straightforward Hanly's state- 
ment is, there exists, as the Indianapolis 
News an overt depreciation 
of the Governor's action, with a covert 
attack his motives. Apparently, 
does not understand the 
freemasonry of Indiana “practical” poli- 


tics. 


as Gov. 
intimates, 


on 


Gov. Hanly 


The testimony of George W. Perkins 


at the insurance investigation on Thurs- 
day makes one or two points pretty 
clear. The first is, that the New York 


Life has been engaged in “‘window dress- 
ing’ for the annual report. When the 
company, on December 31, 1903, sold to 
J. P. Morgan & Co. $800,000 in Interna- 
tional Mercantile bonds, and on January 
2 bought them back again, the transac- 
tion was really fictitious. J. P. Morgan 
& Co. charged the New York Life 
$266.67, interest for two days at 6 per 
cent. This was practically nothing but 
a short-time loan, with the bonds as se- 
curity. On December 31, 1903, the com- 
pany sold $935,000 in New Orleans Ter- 
minal bonds poor investment 

to W. 8S. Fanshawe, but later the com- 
pany lent Mr. Fanshawe $935,000, taking 
the and this loan 
stood until Mr. Fanshawe sold the bonds. 
Whatever the technical excuses of- 
fered, the object of these two “sales” 
was not let policyholders know ex- 
actly the condition of the company’s in- 
vestments. These, we grant, are rela- 
tively small items; but the principle in- 
volved is a large one. Mr. Perkins fur- 
ther testified that the purchases of the 
New York Life from J. P. Morgan & 
Co. for the period during which he has 
been connected with both concerns 
amounted to $38,804,918.51; and Mr. Per- 
kins's share of the profits, $10,412.57, has 
been returned to the insurance company. 
This is all very well as far as it goes. 
No one can deny, however, that the 
backing of such a large buyer has meant 
to J. P. Morgan & Co., and thus to Mr. 
Perkins personally, more than the mere 
sale of $38,804,918.51 in securities. The 


another 


bonds as security; 


be 


to 





profits from the moral support of the 
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New York Life can never be 
calculated. This is the reason why the 
position of Mr. Perkins as a high officer 
of the insurance company, and as a part 
ner of the banking house, has provoked 
so much suspicion and deserved censure 


exactly 


Don't campaign funds, 
is reported to be the final wisdom evolvy 


ery over spilt 


ed in the conferences at Oyster Bay on 
the subject of illegally taken 
from life-insurance companies and giv 
en to the Republican party. “There 
no way of returning funds that 
been spent.” If this decision is intend 
ed merely to reassure 
tettes,” or the 
campaign 
who saved the 
night, no one will object 
their cash at the cost of fearful discom 
fort to themselves and others, and should 
not be asked disgorge. But 
about the gentlemen who took the mon 


money 


is 


have 


“campaign qual 
of 
spellbinders 


laborious 
the 
at 


composers 
“songs,” or 


country so much a 


They earned 


to how 


ey for disbursement, knowing that the 
contribution was both immoral and i] 
legal? Are they delivered from all 
qualms, and released from all obliga 
tions, simply because the funds are 
“spent”? That would be an odd defence 
in law for an embezzler, if he had an 
estate or a bond to be sued upon. Sure 


ly, the Republican party is not ready to 
confess that it among 
millionaire friends enough money to pay 
off the sums wrongfully taken for its 
benefit from and orphans if 
the last campaign fund is exhausted, res 
titution ought at least to be made a first 
lien upon the next one. 


cannot raise its 


widows 


The Franchise Bureau, established by 
Comptroller Grout as an adjunct to his 
Department, may prove efficient in help 
ing to conserve the city’s 
Hitherto, applications for 
have been granted or refused without 
systematic examination of their merits 
Now, for the first time in the city’s his- 
tory, there is a bureau whose exclusive 
duty it is to inquire into conditions re 
lating to public franchises. Its value 
has already been shown in the case of 
the Union Railway Company. This com 
pany is seeking to obtain of 
twenty-two extensions in the Bronx. Yet 
its application was found by the Bureau 
of Franchises contemplate seizing 
every valuable street in the fast-grow 
ing Bronx. Should the company obtain 
these rights, it could proceed to build 
such lines only as it now decmed profit- 
able; the rights for the remaining 
routes it could hold in abeyance indefi- 
nitely. This, the report showed, had 
been its invariable practice. With this 
comprehensive report in hand, Comp 
troller Grout has been able to proceed 
intelligently in forming his conclusions 
as to the specific restrictions which 
should accompany the grant of the fran- 
chise. 


interests 
fran» hises 


a series 


to 


Nation. 
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SENATOR FORAKER'’S CHALLENGE. 

The Republican campaign in Ohio 
starts off with loud cries of alarm from 
the leaders Vice-President Fairbanks 
was imported to implore the patriotic 
voters not to “strike down” the Repub- 
lican ticket, and Senator Foraker point- 
ed out that it would take a great deal 
of “explanation” to account for Ohio's 


not going Republican this year by the 


ual majority.” So one would say, 
after the 255,000 plurality for Roose- 
velt last year. Of course, the appre- 
hensive orators do not fail to allege 
that a Democratic victory in Ohio would 
be a terrible blow to President Roose- 
velt This is an old trick. Lodge Is 
trying it on in Massachusetts. You will 
hear a village boss asseverate gravely 
that if his candidate for constable 1s 
defeated, the President will feel discour- 
red by the fearful and unmerited re- 


buke. We all know these pretty ways 
of the politicians. Yet it does seem as 
if the Ohlo gentry were rather over- 
doing their hysteria. To talk so anxious- 


bout the possibility of being beaten 
in that State is a queer way to hearten 
the faithful 

That there is a bad snarl in the Re- 
publican politics of Ohio, is generally 
admitted Gov. Herrick is unpopular, 


and has provoked a powerful revolt 
witnin his party. His open alliance 
with Boss Cox of Cincinnati—one of the 
lowest of his species—and his depen- 
dence upon the Dick machine, which is 


an enginery nicely planned to turn out 
a large product of little men, have hurt 


more than helped him; and it is certain 
that he will be badly cut at the polls. 
No one supposes, however, that he can 
be actually defeated. Senator Foraker 


may be suspected of taking a malicious 
pleasure in exaggerating the party peril. 
He had been roughly pushed one side 
by the Herrick-Cox-Dick alliance, and 
only as a desperate resort was he be- 
ought to come and stump the State. 
So his professed alarm may be only the 
artifice of the physician, magnifying the 
danger of the disease which he is called 


in to cure 


It is not, however, the Senator's ut- 
terances about Ohio polities which will 
ittract wide attention, but his delib- 
erate challenge of President Roosevelt 
on two capital national Issues. His 


peech is tantamount to serving notice 
on the President that, if he persists in 
mivocating tariff reduction, or urging 
reciprocity treaties, the Senatorial Old 
Guard will fight him; and also that Mr. 
Roosevelt's plan of rallway rate-regu- 
lation cannot be enacted into law except 
over the dead bodies of Foraker and 
his allies in the Senate. This is a 
political event of the highest signifi- 
cance Senator Foraker carries great 
weight in the Senate. In his case, seni- 
ority does not yet spell senility. He 
can speak and organize as well as vote 





Moreover, he is one of the unavowed 


Presidential candidates. His deliberate 
defiance of his own President, then, in 
the gravest matters of party policy, is a 
sign of the political weather which no 
observer can afford to neglect. 

Needless to say, on the tariff Sena- 
tor Foraker represents the crassest 
stand-pattism. Touch not a hair of yon 
gray fraud, he cries. With commend- 
able frankness, he admits that the pres- 
ent tariff was simply log-rolled into 
shape by special interests, which will 
allow no change in one schedule with- 
out threatening to pull the whole edifice 
tumbling. At least, he can mean no- 
thing else by saying that “some duties 
can, no doubt, be changed now~- with 
benefit,” but that “when we touch the 
tariff we touch the business of the whole 
country.” Pull out one brick, that is, 
and down comes the whole wall. And 
this tariff Bourbonism is matched by 
what Senator Foraker says about reci- 
procity treaties. The President, he 
thinks, will not negotiate any; but if 
he does, “I am sure the Senate would 
not ratify them unless it was found that 
they did not seriously injure any im- 
portant American industry.” In plain 
language, each powerful protected in- 
terest enjoys the right of veto upon 
both Congress and the President. 

Equally explicit is the Ohio Senator 
in his antagonism to the President on 
the subject of railway regulation. While 
in favor of certain extensions of the law 
against discrimination and rebates, he 
is flatly opposed to Mr. Roosevelt’s plan 
of conferring the power to make freight 
rates upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or some other body creat- 
ed by Congress. This scheme, Senator 
Foraker artfully remarks, is one stolen 
from the Democrats, and is actually en- 
dorsed in the Democratic platform of 
Ohio this year; naturally, as a stout Re- 
publican, the Senator is against it. He 
does not say What people are to think 
of that Republican in the White House 
who is for it. 

We may be certain that Senator For- 
aker’s speech will have been read, pon- 
dered and inwardly digested at Oyster 
Bay. The President need no longer 
doubt that he has a fight on his hands 
within his party. The situation which 
was faintly defined at Washington last 
winter, will be more clear-cut in the 
next session. A group of powerful lead- 
ers will deny Mr. Roosevelt's right or 
ability to make the party’ organization 
register his personal policy. They will 
demand to be consulted deferentially. If 
that is refused them, they will set 
about thwarting the President's wishes. 
Then we shall see whether he can be as 
masterful when not a candidate for re- 
election, and without a party organiza- 
tion dancing obediently when he pipes 
to it, as he was when every politician 
knew that to “get in behind” him was 
to place money on the winning horse. 
The President found a difference last 





year. He was driven to retreat on his 
tariff proposals; his railway legislation 
was beaten; his San Domingo treaty 
rejected. What will the coming win- 
ter bring forth? Senator Foraker by 
himself might be despised. If the Pres- 
ident meant to run amuck among cor- 
porations, he could even be glad of the 
opposition of a Senator whose corpor- 
ate relations lay him open to the sus- 
picion that he is not wholly impartial. 
But Foraker does not stand alone; nei- 
ther can the President desire to read 
so prominent a Republican out of the 
party. It is a case for clear convictions, 
so far as the tariff challenge is con- 
cerned, and a resolute standing by them, 
rather than petty tactics; while in the 
railway question, what the President has 
to do is, not to outmanceuvre Senator 
Foraker and his fellows, but to refute 
their arguments. This last is the real 
difficulty. 


CORPORATION ABSOLUTISM. 

President McCall of the New York 
Life Insurance Company gave last week 
the frankest expression we have yet had 
te an idea which has evidently been 
getting a firm hold upon many of his 
associates in the management of great 
corporations. This is, that they are o7 
necessity absolute monarchs in the king- 
dom of business. The motto of each of 
them is, Sic volo, sic jubeo. Mr. McCall 
freely shouldered all responsibility. Did 
he pay $50,000 to the Republican cam- 
paign fund on his own motion? He 
did. Without consulting the finance 
committee? Certainly. Did he order 
hundreds of thousands disbursed on his 
personal word? At any time. Was it 
at his direction that more than $200,000 
was left in the hands of “Judge” Hamil- 
ton without an accounting, and under 
misleading entries in the books? It was. 
Did he think that sueh enormous and 
unregulated responsibilities ought to be 
put upon the president of a great life- 
insurance company? Yes, they are an 
inherent part of his executive function. 
If he is not free to do whatever he will 
with the funds of the company, he is 
not a real president. 

This fair epitome of Mr. McCall's tes- 
timony touches on the really great ques- 
tion involved. Mere personalities and 
recriminations drop out of sight by com- 
parison. It is the theory of the benevo- 
lent tyrant in the great finance with 
which we are squarely confronted. If a 
company is only big enough, has the 
adequate number of millions, and im- 
pinges upon the interests of the com- 
munity in endless ways, then its pres- 
ident is entitled to do whatever seems 
right in his own eyes. In doubtful cases, 
his fiat creates propriety. If a method 
which he adopts seems irregular and 
threatens loss, it is enough for him to 
say magnificently, “I ordered it done, I 
accept the responsibility, I guarantee 
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that the company will lose nothing by 
it.” How excellent it is to have a finan- 
cial giant’s strength! 

Unfortunately, this fallacy of bigness, 
this blunder of thinking that the rea- 
sons which apply to administering hun- 
dreds of dollars necessarily fail when it 
is a question of millions of dollars, over- 
looks two things. One is the law. The 
other is morals. For the law knows no- 
thing of this absolutist management of 
large corporations. Lawful method, strict 
liability, the personal responsibility of 
directors and officials—these are the 
watchwords of our statutes and judicial 
decisions in the premises. We suppose 
it to be beyond doubt that, under exist- 
ing law, President McCall could be com- 
pelled to pay back every dollar given 
by the New York Life to politicians. Nor 
is the Penal Code silent about some of 
the transactions which he and Mr. Per- 
kins have admitted. Directors and of- 
ficials of a life-insurance company are 
practically in the position of an execu- 
tor of an estate. Suppose that the lat- 
ter decided that the interests of the 
heirs would be imperilled by the suc- 
cess of one political party, and should 
contribute $1,000 to the other—wouid 
he not have a fine time getting his ac- 
counts passed by the courts? Even an 
autocratic life-insurance president 
seems to feel the bookkeeping difficulty, 
since he has not yet been able to dis- 
cover under what “account” the politi- 
cal payments were entered. 

But the moral maze into which we are 
led by the theory that the magnate can 
do no wrong, is more bewildering than 
the legal. Where shall one stop? If it 
is right to give $50,000 illegally to pro- 
tect policyholders, it is right to give 
$1,000,000. If $50,000 was the assessment 
of the New York Life in 1896, it might 
easily have been asked to pay $100,000 
in 1904. We are really astonished at the 
moderation of Treasurer Bliss in de- 
manding only $50,000 when the assets of 
the company (and, of course, the num- 
ber of its insured in danger) had so 
greatly increased! Mr. Perkins testified 
that the assets may soon amount to 
$1,000,000,000. What will the proportion- 
ate share of the politicians be then? We 
may be sure that they will be prepared 
to submit affidavits that the other fel- 
lows will ruin the business of the com- 
pany unless $200,000 or so is paid to beat 
them. There is, in fact, simply no end to 
the absurdities and perplexities and 
moral perils into which you run, once 
you allow that fiduciary funds can be 
used in any way that seems good to their 
administrators. 

We understand perfectly that the gen- 
tlemen who have felt themselves char- 
tered to use corporation funds as they 
saw fit, indignantly disclaim bad mo- 
tives. Indeed, they seem almost as much 
oppressed by the sense of their own rec- 
titude as by their conscious wisdom, 
power, and success. But, granting their 





purity of intent and their unrivalled sa- 
gacity, they yet must be made to see, 
with the rest of us more fallible mortals, 
that business methods should be such 
as to endure the test even when weak 
and bad men areincontrol. We often see 
the same confusion of ideas in politics. 
Reformers are sometimes so convinced 
of their own goodness that they resort 
to devices which they would be the first 
to cry out against if employed by a Tam- 
many politician. We have got to make 
our business methods correct even if 
some business men are supernatural in 
wisdom and angelic in character. When 
the law prohibits doing a certain thing, 
it is no defence to say that it was a good 
man who violated the statute, with the 
best intentions in the world. ) 

It is clear that the corrupt entangle- 
ment of corporations with politics must 
be taken sharply in hand by the Amer- 
ican people. Mr. Perkins has lighted a 
fire of which the blaze is seen all over 
It is not a case for bicker- 
ings between pot and kettle. The Demo- 
Judge Parker admitted from 
the first, have been as ready to sin as 
the Republicans; latterly, it has been the 
opportunity rather than the willingness 
that has failed them. They have had 
the appetite, but not the food. The whole 
miserable business, however, must be 
ended. By State or Federal statute, or 
both, it must be made unlawful for cor- 
porations to make, or for party agents 
to solicit from them, campaign subscrip- 
tions; so that the future corporation ab- 
who uses company funds for 
party purposes may, if he chooses, thank 
God that he did it, but will have to ut- 
ter his thanks in jail. Mean- 
while, personally, things cannot go on as 
if nothing had happened. Young Mr. 
Hyde became an impossible burden to 
the Equitable; President Alexander had 
to resign-—but is that to be the end? Are 
not other resignations and dismissals im- 
peratively called for? Example is the 
only thing that really counts in business 
and public affairs, and this insurance in- 
vestigation will not have wrought its 
perfect work until an example has been 
made of trustees not fit to be trusted; 
until directors who are both buyer and 
seller have to elect a single roéle; until 
presidents who are a law unto them- 
selves are compelled to exercise their 
talents in some other capacity. As Mr. 
Cleveland puts it, with his refreshing, 
heavy-footed honesty, we must “com- 
pel in the direction and management of 
life-insurance companies honesty 
and alertness in discharging fiduciary 
obligations.” 
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spring, one question has failed to re- 
ceive the attention which it merits. The 
train of evil consequences arising from 
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in premium rates, resulting in a wider 
utilization of the benefits of insurance by 
people of small or moderate income.” 
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sion is based is the variation of actual 
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It is far from the purpose of conserva- 
tive reformers in this matter to insist 
on any such sweeping cut as should in 
any degree imperil the soundness of life 
insurance, prudently and properly con- 
ducted. But when it is capable of proof 
that the cost of insurance is far higher 
than the needs of such administration, 
and that the consequence of this over- 
charge is the very surplus whose piling- 
up is the cause of the recent insurance- 
company scandals, the hour surely ought 
to have arrived for reconsideration of 
the whole matter. 


THE LAST OF CHOLERA PANICS. 
“King Cholera,” a medical authority 
truth, a lazy and 
voluptuous potentate; unless he is car- 
ried by quick steamers, he will not 
travel far without a rest, and when he 
reaches his destination, he declines 
either to advance or show his power un- 
less he is nourished and pampered.” The 
discovery that Asiatic cholera is really 
one of the easiest of infectious diseases 
to control, has changed completely the 
publie attitude towards it. There is chol- 
era at present in Germany, but her busy 
trade and exchange of passengers with 
this country continue undisturbed. Our 
public-health authorities exhibit not the 
slightest alarm, and it is taken every- 
where for granted that the disease will 
not reach our shores. 

With the mystery of cholera, the 
hysterical fear of it has largely disap- 
but certainly no scourge ever 
more inspire 
consternation and horror than did this 
disease at its first invasions of Europe. 
Coming out of the East without warn- 
ing, its progress along the high-roads, 
though always slow, seemed to be well- 
nigh irresistible; States and cities wait- 
ed with a sort of fatalism for the news 
of its arrival, or made a frenzied but 
unavailing fight against it. The mor- 
tality that would follow its introduction 
at such gatherings as the Nizhni-Nov- 
gorod fair, the Hindu ceremonies at the 
sacred pool at Hurdwar, or the Moham- 
medan pilgrimages to Mecca, was be- 
yond description fearful. Again, the 
apparent caprice in the spread of the 
disease, which would spring up in 
streets far from the supposed centres of 
infection and attack persons who had 
neither seen nor come near a cholera 
sufferer, added an element of terror. 
Kipling tells of the cholera outbreak in 
camp that marked out a regular figure 
eight among the tents and then passeJ 
away. No wonder the legend grew up 
that the Wandering Jew himself was the 
bearer of this pestilence. 

It was in 1832 that the cholera, which 
had entered Russia in 1829 and swept 
over Europe in the next two years, 


has written, “is, in 


peared, 


contained elements to 


was first conveyed to America. The brig 
Carricks sailed in April from the affected 
port of 


Dublin with 173 immigrants 





aboard. By the time she reached Que- 
bec on June 3, forty-two of these pas- 
sengers had died. The rest were landed 
on Grosse Isle, but were allowed free 
intercourse with the city, and on June 8 
cholera broke out in Quebec. Fifteen 
cases were officially reported on that 
day. The epidemic reached New York 
on June 23, Philadelphia on July 5, De- 
troit on July 6, and so over the en- 
tire country. There could be no better 
illustration of the results of modern 
sanitary methods than the figures of 
this outbreak on fresh territory. There 
were a thousand deaths in Quebec in a 
fornight, and 3,512 in New York city 
in the year. Yet now, after cholera has 
been present in Germany at various 
points for nearly a month, the total 
death roll has reached only 80 and the 
number of cases 236. 

The next invasion of cholera was in 
1848, when it reached New Orleans and 
Staten Island almost simultaneously, but 
did not enter New York city until the 
next year, when it caused deaths to the 
number of 5,071. A recrudescence of the 
disease occurred in Europe after the Cri- 
mean war, and was again brought here 
in 1854. But meanwhile discoveries were 
being made regarding the cause of the 
cholera and its methods of transmission. 
It is curious that in the very year, 1854, 
when Dr. Snow of London was studying 
the famous case in which he traced 143 
cases of cholera to a polluted public well, 
the London College of Physicians had re- 
ported, “It is not probable that, in the 
ease of cholera, the influence of water 
will ever be shown to consist in its serv- 
ing as a vehicle for the poison generated 
in the bodies of those who had suffered 
from the disease.”” A fungus theory had 
been propounded in 1838. “Cholera cells” 
were pictured in the Lancet in 1849, and 
in 1852 the name “‘cholerine,” afterwards 
famous as a euphemism for cases of chol- 
era inconvenient to acknowledge, was 
proposed for the zymotie principle of 
cholera. Quarantine methods were being 
better understood, too. At the port of 
New York in 1855 and 1856, cholera ships 
arrived in the harbor without the infec- 
tion reaching the mainland. In March, 
1866, however, the England from Mersey 
arrived at Halifax, having had 92 cholera 
deaths on the way. The crew and pas- 
sengers were isolated, but the pilots, who 
declared they had not even been aboard 
the ship, came down with the cholera, 
and it again began to spread. It was 
in New York by May. Its rapid spread 
in that year was attributed largely to the 
dispatch of troops to the South and 
West. In 1873 cholera entered at New 
Orleans, probably by coolie vessels from 
India. There were a few cases in the 
United States again in 1886. In 1884 
Robert Koch announced his discovery of 
the specific germ. 

Then came that extraordinary exhibi- 
tion, the scare of 1892. The country was 
preparing for a world’s fair, at which 
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hosts of foreigners were expected, and 
the cholera was active over a good part 
of Europe. Hamburg and its suburbs 
had, up to October, 18,757 cases and 
7,839 deaths. The liner Moravia from 
that port arrived on August 31, with 
twenty-two steerage passengers dead 
from what the ship’s surgeon put down 
as “cholerine.” The Normannia and the 
Rugia followed with similar conditions 
aboard, and eight deaths occurred in the 
harbor. President Harrison had order- 
ed a quarantine of twenty days, and, af- 
ter a most trying imprisonment on board 
the same vessels with the sick, quarters 
in tents and temporary buildings were 
found for the well passengers on Sandy 
Hook and Fire Island. Meanwhile, a 
yellow press—an adjunct which the dis- 
ease on its previous visit had not enjoy- 
ed—had excited the whole country over 
the imminent peril. The rest of the 
country looked at New York as if its 
population were already decimated by 
the disease anda step on its streets were 
hazardous. As a matter of fact, a dozen 
or so of “doubtful” cases, with two 
deaths, were all that appeared on shore. 
It may be noted that in most of the 
vessels bringing infection to America, 
the disease broke out during the voyage. 
The dispatches reported the other day 
that steerage passengers from Hamburg 
are now being held for quarantine before 
embarkation, thus greatly reducing the 
chance of this happening. 

Asiatic cholera is not regarded as a 
contagious disease. A person takes it 
only by swallowing the germ, which, 
though readily carried on clothing, bed- 
ding, carpets, or articles used by the 
sick, is short-lived, being killed quickly 
by drying, sunlight, or the ordinary dis- 
infectants. The only vehicle for its 
rapid or wide transmission is water. 
Overland it cannot progress at a stage 
any farther than a person can travel be- 
tween his receiving the infection and his 
entire collapse. ‘This period is from 
three to five days, and it makes quaran- 
tine precautions extremely simple. The 
appalling rapidity of its progress has 
been one of the peculiar terrors of this 


disease. It is “a disease of hours, not 
days.” The pulse disappears, the face 
shrinks, the voice grows strange and 


husky, the skin becomes bluish, and the 
sweat cold, but, after six to twenty-four 
hours, if the sufferer still lives, the tem- 
perature rises, the pulse returns, he 
sleeps. There is no specific. The treat- 
ment consists in keeping up the heart 
action, and trying to carry the patient 
past the crisis. The death-rate has va- 
ried in past epidemics from 15 to 90 per 
cent. It is not, however, the ability to 
cure, but the ability to prevent, which 
has made the cholera no longer “worse 
than forty fights.” 


WAR CHIEFS IN PEACE. 
The recent death of Rain-in-the-Face 
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in South Dakota removes one of the 
few remaining Sioux leaders who were 
associated with Sitting Bull in the his- 
toric campaign that culminated in the 
massacre of the Little Big Horn in 1876 
When Geronimo, the old Apache, who 
is spending his last days as a paroled 
prisoner in Oklahoma, is gone, it will 
be possible to close up the account be- 
tween the frontiersman and “untamed” 
Indian. The chiefs who are left have 
long ago “come in,” and even the mem 
ories of Custer and Crook and Miles are 
dim in their minds. Quanah Parker the 
Comanche, Red Cloud the Sioux, Poosh- 
#-to-nek of the Sacs and Foxes, Chief 
Godfroy of the Miamis, and others great 
in their day as warriers, are feeble 
echoes merely of their old selves. Chief 
White Calf of the Blackfeet died early 
in 1903, and Chief Joseph, the great Nez 
Percés leader, died on the Washington 
reservation last year. Sitting Bull, who 
was killed in 1890, is almost as historic 
as Red Jacket. The fact that Rain-in- 
the-Face in his later years wore the 
uniform of the Indian police, and that 
Geronimo turned many an honest penny 
last summer at the St. Louis Fair sell- 
ing beadwork and pictures of himself 
with his autograph, illustrates the dra- 
matic anti-climaxes that must be re- 
corded in writing the history of the last 
of the “war chiefs.” 

The that history is too 
much taken up with wars and conquests 
i; as valid concerning the American In- 
dians as it is of the Macedonians or the 
Goths. Rain-in-the-Face will be long- 
remembered because of the unveri- 
fied report that he personally killed Gen. 
Custer and cut his heart out. But he 
has lived quietly on the Standing Rock 
reservation since he returned from Can- 
ada and surrendered to Gen. Miles in 
1881; and these twenty-four years of 
submission to agency rule, with his ser- 
vice in the Indian police, must be con- 
sidered in making up his record. In the 
same way, Comanche history will deal 
with the clashes between that tribe and 
the early settlers of Texas rather than 
with the long rule of Quanah Parker, 
who has inspired among his people a 
zeal for education and industry in the 
manner of the late Bishop Whipple. 

This old man, now past sixty, 
tinctly remembers the time he first saw 
a wagon and picked up a limited knowl- 
edge of English from the pack-train men 
who drifted into the Southwest when 
the Indians still held it securely. In his 
lifetime he has developed from the typ- 
ical plains leader described by Catlin 
to the earnest of the white 
man’s civilization. The Washington cor- 
respondent of the Evening Post, writing 
of Parker early in 1904, told of his popu- 
larity at Fort Sill and with the cattle- 
men who leased the reservation pastures. 
As a mark of their esteem, the cattle- 
men built a house for the chief. One ot 
them, proposing to help furnish the 


complaint 
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dis- 


advocate 
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house, asked what special article the old 
man most Parker said that a 
big roll-top desk would please him, and 


wanted 


explained: “You see, | open desk, an 
sit down in my chair an’ put my feet up 
on desk an’ I! light my seegar, an’ I hol 
my newspaper up in front o me-—like 
this. Then white man come in, an’ he 
knock at my door, an’ he say, ‘Quanah, | 
wan’ talk to you a minute.” An’ I turn 
roun’ in my chair, an’ | puff a lot o 
smoke in his face, an’ | say, ‘Go ‘way! | 


busy t'day.’ ”’ 

Tecumseh, with his fine speeches and 
his dream of an all-powerful federation 
of Indians that 
invaders into the sea, is succeeded by old 


should sweep the white 


Gabriel Godfroy, head of the remnant of 
the Miamis left in the Wabash valley in 
Indiana, 
homes of his tribesmen from being sold 
to pay taxes. this year Godfroy, 
seventy-three old 
health, appeared before the Circuit Court 


His fight has been to save the 


Early 


years and broken in 


of Miami County to urge the claim of bis 


people to exemption from taxation. His 
plea was in striking contrast to the 
speech preserved in the school readers 
and credited to his predecessor. “When 


this case was commenced years ago,’ he 
I owned a fine 
farm and was worth $50,000. Now I 
80 poor that my credit is not good for a 


said, “I was a rich man. 


am 


dollar. Politics ruined me. Because | 
voted, the Commissioners thought | 
should pay taxes. I never wanted to 


vote, because I thought | had no right at 
the polls. My 
mained away 


people should have re 


But we were urged, first 


by one party and then the other My 
friends elected me road supervisor. | did 
not want the office, but | took it The 
“piping times of peace” are all very well 


for the home builders on the border, and 
even the young Carlisle and 
graduates endure the industrial struggle 
passably. But for the trained 
to submit to the dull routine of reserva 
tion life without sinking 
degeneracy is an achievement more diffi- 
cult than to the 
civilization. 

As Quanah Parker represents the re- 


Hampton 
warriors 


into hopeless 


it seems man bred to 


formed “blanket Indian,” striving to pass 
from the prairie to the schoolroom with- 
out friction, Pleasant Porter, chief of the 
Creek tribe, may stand for the political 
evolution of the Indian 
never been a warrior 


leader who has 
With the 
of the Five Tribes, the Creeks long ago 
“buried the hatchet” and retired to live 
peacefully as a little isolated nation in 
the Indian Territory. Had that been pos- 
sible, a chief's lot have 
direct contrast to that of Gilbert's police 
man. But with the pressing in of the 
whites and the coming of the “Dawes 
Commission,” Chief Porter had 
problems to solve. Questions of land a! 
lotments, town-site locations, the provi 
sion for a school system, the leasing and 
selling privileges to be given white set- 
tlers and merchants, and the tribe's atti 


others 


would been in 


new 
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tude toward Statehood—these are some 
of the more serious matters that this 
Creek Indian, scarcely more than once 
removed from the leaders who fought 
Gen. Jackson, has had to consider. It was 
Porter who called the separate State- 
hood convention which met at Muskogee 
recently and proposed to make a State 
ndependent of Oklahoma and call it 
Sequoyah, in honor of thé “Cherokee 
Cadmus,” an Indian who had perfected a 
yliabie alphabet and taught his people 
to read before Mrs. Trollope arrived in 
Cincinnat The peace chief is less pi 
iresque than the war chief of the Rain 
n-the-Face type, but he has managed 
the business of adaptation surprisingly 


well. on the whole 


\PPETITE WAITING ON DIGESTION. 
Che era of food experiments which be- 
in approximately with the twentieth 

century is surely as much entitled to a 

lace in the chronicles as famine years 

or “bumper” crops. Dr. Wiley, with his 
poison squad,” Professor Atwater with 


? 


his man in a glass case, and Professor 
Chittenden with his fellow-instructors 
athletes, and soldiers of the regular 
army as subjects for diet experiments, 
are typical figures of this important pe- 
riod Professor Chittenden, who out- 
lines his conclusions in the October 
Century, makes a most simple and sat- 
isfvying argument against not only the 
general practices in eating and drink- 
it every one knows that these are 
abominations in the sight of the scien- 

t—-but even against the dietary stan- 
dards commonly accepted by the experts. 
‘hese, he says, are based primarily on 
what people of certain habits of life do 
eat, and not what they should eat. The 
vensation of hunger, and the liking for 
particular articles of food, he goes on, 
are entirely untrustworthy as guides, 
for they are merely acquired habits, and 
ony one, by constant application, can 
wquire a new set of hungers and ap- 
vetites The real index of the body's 
needs is the supply of food required for 


the maintenance of body-weight, nitro- 
en equilibrium, health, strength, vigor, 
ind endurance—and, in the period of 
dolescence, to supply material for the 
xrowth and development of the tissues 
of the body.” 

When, with quantities of food only 
about half those prescribed in the stan- 
dard dietary, subjects of various ages 
ind Labits of life were able to do thelr 
work with Increased ease, one winning 
an intercollegiate championship, and 
many actually gaining weight during 
the period of the experiment, it seems 

least to shift the burden of proof to 
the other side. The quantities of food 
taken are, as the writer acknowledges, 
small, judged by inherited 
standards. Contrast, for instance, with 
the ordinary training table, with its 
abundant rare beef, this dinner, the 


“absurdly” 


7. 

The Nation. 
heaviest meal of the day for the ath- 
letes under observation: 

“Bacon, one and one-half ounces; po- 
tato croquette, two and one-half ounces; 
macaroni, two and one-fourth ounces; 
bread, one ounce; butter, one-fourth ounce; 
water ice, four and one-half ounces; one cup 
of coffee, with two ounces of cream and 
three-fourths of an ounce of sugar.” 
Professor Chittenden does not hold a 
brief for any of the numerous systems 
of hygienic diet—the meat and coffee 
and fried foods on his bills of fare show 
that. But his recommendation “leans 
somewhat toward vegetarianism,” for the 
simple reason. that if one eats meat to 
any extent it is next to impossible to es- 
cape eating too much, as the proper 
amount is here established. 

Research of this sort certainly ought 
to be of interest to any person of intel- 
ligence. The announcement of a way of 
life equally beneficial at once to the con- 
stitution and the pocket-book is an event 
of the first importance. But the world 
puts all manner of obstacles in the way 
of him who would reform his diet. Res- 
taurants are conducted on the theory 
that man is an animal whose food is 
naturally in the ratio of a platter of 
meat to one potato and a smal! side dish 
of some other vegetable. The “portion” 
as customarily served contains more 
nitrogen than Professor Chittenden 
would allow for an entire day. It de- 
mands uncommon resolution to keep on 
paying for food and leaving two-thirds 
of it uneaten. We fancy that this is one 
of the reasons why the people who do 
actually make over their victuals and 
drink, usually go over to one of the 
“fad’’ systems. It is very much harder 
to cut down the allowance of the old fa- 
miliar viands than to take up a brand- 
new set. Better take a dinner of herbs 
outright, many think, than toy with a 
piece of beef the size of a postage stamp. 
So, we have the two-and-seventy jar- 
ring sects of emancipated eaters, vege- 
tarians, fruitarians, eaters of raw food, 
eaters of vegetables that grow wild 
only. These cults have their own res- 
taurants, where they are removed entire- 
ly from the lure of the flesh-pots. 

Has there ever been a case, we won- 
der, in which a convert to any of these 
doctrines has not reported great im- 
provement from the change? The gross 
eater of beefsteaks becomes a vegetarian 
He never felt so well in his life, he has 
gained fourteen pounds, and can lift 
double the weight he could in his unre- 
generate days. He joins the straiter 
sects, cuts out eggs and milk. Again he 
undergoes that amazing physical regen- 
eration that has been so rapturously de- 
scribed. Next, perhaps, he is taken in 
hand by a missionary of “sun-kissed 
food.” He eliminates everything that 
does not grow in the full sunshine. Talk 
with him, and he makes it clear that po- 
tatoes and turnips were just as bad for 
him as pork and mutton had been. There 
must be a limit somewhere to the im- 
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provement to be effected by this process 
of exclusion. 

Whether the world at present needs 
any further demonstration that it eats 
too much may well be doubted. The 
trouble is that the acknowledged fact in- 
fluences people’s daily lives little more 
than the philosopher’s demonstration 
that matter does not exist. If the Amer- 
ican people, even the educated part of it 
alone, were to give more than intellec- 
tual assent to such expositions as Pro- 
fessor Chittenden’s, the Beef Trust 
would go to the wall in a week, half the 
retail butchers would be spreading mor- 
tar with their cleavers, and the corner 
miocers digging trenches with their su- 
gar scoops. The up-to-date cook-book 
prints the number of calories and 
grammes of proteid at the head of each 
recipe; but the cook or housewife who 
takes the trouble to add them up is a 
source of wonder and amusement to her 
friends. On grounds of expediency it 
might be advisable to suppress all fur- 
ther discoveries about food until those 
already made have begun to sink in. 
Modern man has many weaknesses, but 
his intrepidity in the face of the danger 
of over-eating compels admiration 


WALKING IN SWITZERLAND. 
ON THE RHINP, August 7, 1905. 


The subject of Switzerland and its moun- 
tains is so well worn that I should have 
deemed it impossible to say anything in- 
teresting about it had I not, by an eighth 
visi/, added so much to my conception of 
it that I feel as if I had never before un- 
derstood it. There are with us large num- 
bers of professional men, especially of stu- 
dents and professors, who might forget 
their home world in a form of activity 
which is at the same time most rest- 
ful and most invigorating; and it !Is for 
them alone that I venture on a few sug- 
gestions. The main object in visiting the 
regions I have just left is to enjoy a closer 
contact with nature than can be reached in 
the hurly-burly of life.’ The tourist who 
profits most by a visit thither is he who can 
see the sentimental and fanciful—perhaps I 
might say the idealistic—side of Alpine 
scenery, and it is he whom I have in mind 
as I write, whether he has already been in 
the country or not. 

The valuable lesson I have learned on my 
eighth visit is that it is the pedestrian 
alone who can, in fancy, hold talk with the 
snow peaks; recall the history they have 
witnessed; hear their stories of Hannibal, 
Cwsar, and Napoleon, and listen to the 
tread of armies which, two thousand years 
ago, dragged their impedimenta over roads 
traces of which are still visible. He alone 
feels the grandeur of precipice piled on 
precipice, as if nature in playful mood had 
torn up the mountains from their founda- 
tions and tossed them upon each other in 
one imposing pile. For him only do falling 
waters play in infinite variety; the torrent, 
the cascade, and the rivulet—ministering to 
his entertainment by taking all the forms 
that the mind can conceive. 

To one who would love to study Alpine 
scenery In such a spirit as this, and see in 
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the snow peaks something more than the 
embodiment of aJl that is cold and !Impas- 
sive, I would say, Walk if you can. It is 
even better to be alone without a human 
companion to disturb the current of your 
fancy, unless you are with a spirit so kin- 
dred that the two feel as one. If you really 
cannot walk, the patient mule may serve 
as a passable substitute; at least he is bet- 
ter than the mail coach, as the latter is 
better than the railway. At this moment 
the opening of the Simplon tunnel is be- 
ing celebrated with the idea that the tour- 
ist will now pass a mile under ground some 
of the most beautiful scenery that Switz- 
erland can offer, or satisfy himself by a 
glance at it from the window of a railway 
carriage. Every real lover of the moun- 
tains will be sorry if there are not many 
who wish to enjoy them in some other way 
than this. 

In the course of my recent perambula- 
tions I met a Swiss gentleman who inquired 
why Americans came to Switzerland, and 
whether we had not plenty of mountains at 
home. As an American I was proud to say 
that, so far as impressive grandeur is con- 
cerned, has nothing to 
that equals Niagara, the cafions of the Col- 
orado, the Yosemite Valley, or the Yellow- 
stone Park. Even its glaciers are surpass- 
ed by those of Canada and Alaska. But we 
must admit that the associations with thou- 
sands of years of history and a hundred 
years of modern adventure are mostly 
wanting. And then, on the practical side, 
for a resident of the Atlantic Seaboard at 
least, the Alps are easier to see and walk 
among than any of the American sights I 
have mentioned, except Niagara. Only on 
some of the lonelier passes need the Alpine 
pedestrian ever go more than one or two 
hours without meat, shelter, or lodging, as 
required. In almost; every hamlet, at the 
beginning of every mountain ascent, will be 
found a hut or chalet with a peasant 
Amphitryon dispensing at least bread, milk, 
tea, and beer, and, probably, sips of yet 
more spirituous constitution, suggesting to 
the temperancereformer that he has herean 
unoccupied field for his propaganda. The 
well-devised postal system of the little re- 
public, organized in the interest of the 
people alone, removes one of the greatest 
difficulties the pedestrian tourist encoun- 
ters among us—that of providing for his 
luggage. By railway, mail-coach, or horse 
it penetrates the remotest fastnesses, and 
carries with it anything that the means of 
conveyance admits, at a fixed and uniform 
rate. The walker will, of course, do wise- 
ly to carry on his back the essentials of a 
night’s stay, but he can send everything 
else ahead of him by post. 

A few hints on the subject of expense 
may be useful, especially in view of the 
widespread impression that living in Switz- 
erland is much cheaper than at home. If 
asked whether such is the case, I should 
reply that this depends very largely on 
the traveller himself. The facilities for 
economizing are greater than at home, and 
so are the temptations to expenditure. But, 
live as cheaply as you will, the time when 
an American family could come to Switz- 
erland and save the cost of its passage 
across the Atlantic In the cheapness of a 
summer's board—if it ever was, which I 
doubt—is now archaic. To go more closely 


Switzerland show 


into the question, it is hardly necessary to 
say 


that the American summer hotel or 





farm house, where you take your choice of 
the best your host has to offer you at a fix- 
ed daily rate, is unknown in Europe. The 
mountain hotel of the Alps is managed on 
much the same plan as the hotels of Lon 
don or Paris. And the guest of 
hotel who will enjoy the liberal 
White Mountain resort must pay for 
he would in the White Mountains 
A comparison can best be made the 


a Swiss 
fare of a 
more 
it than 
when 


for which a etay 


guest goes “en pension,” 
ranging from five to eight days is neces 
sary. This means, besides lodging and its 


accessories, the Continental breakfast of 
coffee and rolls, with lunch and dinner at 
the table d’héte, where you partake only 
of the dishes offered. For this the cost does 
not differ materially from that of board at 
home. Corresponding to the range from one 
dollar a day at a New Hampshire farmer's 
boarding-house to four or five dollars a‘ 
the fashionable White Mountain hotels, you 
have the range from five francs a day in 
Alpine valleys to twenty francs at the pa 
latial hotels of the Engadine. 

The pedestrian cannot go en pension, nor 


will he often find palatial hotels on his 
route. At those he does find he may live 
about as economically as he chooses. He 


may ask for the cheapest room at the ‘‘pen- 
sion” or hotel, confine his supply of proteid 
food to the amount which Professor Chit- 
tenden has shown to be most conducive to 
health and vigor, and accept the conclusions 
of twentieth-century physiological chemis- 
try by subsisting during his waiks on the 
not unpalatable combination of bread, milk, 
chocolate and sugar, with advantage both 
to his pocket and health. 

I may conclude with a word for the 
smaller and cheaper hotels, which abound 
everywhere. They are not surrounded by 
that atmosphere of vulgarity which makes 
the appellation “‘second-class’’ so distaste- 
ful to American ears. They are clean and 
well kept. A feature which the lonely and 
perhaps homesick traveller will most appre- 
ciate is the glad-to-see-you welcome with 
which he is received. What can we do for 
the Herrschaft? What will he have to 
eat? What will he drink?—are the ques- 
tions asked in word or in manner. The 
guest who transplants himself from one of 
these modest inns to the ambitious hotels 
owned by companies may be disposed 
sum up what he has gained by the change. 
The green-aproned ‘Kellner’ is replaced 
by the uniformed porter, the plainly dress- 
ed waitress by the white-necktied waiter, 
the unadorned table service by one of 
beauty, and surroundings suggesting primi- 
tive life by those of civilization; but the 
meals and the bed are substantially the 
same. If the former are better cooked, 
only an expert could appreciate the differ- 
ence. It may be added that the old practice 
of putting on the traveller's bill items by 
guesswork is much less common in the 
small hotels than in the large ones. Final- 
ly, the tipping system is now much 
of a nuisance than formerly, and the line 


to 


less 





of attendants who sped the parting guest 
is seen no longer. 8. N. 
Notes. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, announce 


‘Sea Power in its Relations to the War of 
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1812," by Capt. A. T. Mahan; ‘The Broth 
ers’ War,’ a study of the causes of the 
Rebellion, by John C. Reed; ‘The Fight 
for Canada,’ by William Wood; “The True 
Story of Paul Rever by Charlies F_ Get 
temy; ‘The Indian Dispossessed,’ by Seth 
K. Humphrey; ‘In and Out of the Old Mis 
sions of California by George Wharton 
James; ‘The Florence of Landor,’ by Lilla 

Whiting; “Two in Italy,” by Maud Howe 
Il Libro d'Oro,’ miracle stories and sacred 
legends from the Italian, translated by Mr 

Francis Alexander; ‘American Railroad 


Rates,” by Judge Walter C. Noyes The 
Constitutional Law of England,’ by BE. W 
Ridges; and a ‘Memoir of Colonel Henry 
Lee,’ by John T. Morse, j: 

Fox, DufMleld & Co. have nearly ready th 
‘Letters of Henrik Ibsen,’ and ‘Man and th: 
Earth: An Economic Forecast by Pro 
N. 8. Shaler. 

A. Wessels Co. will issue an illustrated 
art book, ‘The Hundred Best Pictures 


European and American, with descriptive 


tex 


The Macmillan Co. will shortly bring out 


a new work by Sir Norman Lockyer. who 
has taken for his subject the orientation 
of Stonehenge and other stone circles (in 


Brittany, Devon, ete.) 
he 
ples 


have been 


or some of which 
believe 
The 
have a special bearing on the early history 
British Thus, 
the orientation of Stonehenge, 


to sun or star tem 


results of his investigations wil! 


of the Islands. his view of 


that 
or some part of it was dia 


to wit, 
its main avenus 
posed so as to look towards the 
the 


would seem 


rising sun 


on summer solstice or longest day, 


to suggest a_i time-reckoning 


other than the May-November or farmer's 
the folklore 
the 
Druidical 

the 
late 


work 


year presupposed by and in 


the Celts, with 
this 


which 


stitutions of 

that 
(for 
Lockyer 
1700 B. c.), 


consequent 
conclusion monument, 
Sir Nor 


later 


so-called by way 
than 


Celtic 


man gives a not 


was the not of a 


people but of a pre-Celtic, non-Aryan race 
in other 


Celts at 


the builders of the long barrows; 
wortts, that the 
all. 

We have been much mystified by the lit 
tle volume, ‘The Only True Mother Gooas« 
Melodies,’ bearing the imprint ef Lee 4 
Shepard, Boston (no date), and copyrighted 


Druids were not 


in August, 1905, by Lothrop, Lee & Shep 
ard Co. This, then, should not be its 
first appearance. Dr. E. E. Hale fur- 
nishes an elusive introduction highly com- 
plimentary to the editor, Mrs. Butler, 
but there is no editing of any kind, nor 
does Mrs. Butler's name occur elsewhere 
The title-page states that this is “an 
exact reproduction of the text and illus 
trations of the original edition published 
and copyrighted in Boston in the year 
1832 by Munroe & Francis.” But the 


, 


facsimiled title-page bears only the date o 


copyright (1833), not of publication, and 
is totally different from that of the 1833 
edition facsimiled in the late W. H. Whit 


more’s monograph on ‘The Original Mother 
Me.ody’ (Albany, 1889) The 
pagination is also different, as appears 
from comparisons in the same monograph. 
From the present reissue and its preten 
sions one might infer that by “original” 
edition of 1833 was meant first edition from 
the Boston house. There was however, 
an earlier, between 1824 and 1827 Dr. 
Hale further muddles matters by applying 
to the present so-called 1833 issue what 


Goose's 
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— a Sk 


Whitmore says regarding the engravers of 


the cuts in the princeps of 1824-27—a com- 
plete misfit The cuts in the volume be- 
fore us are its most interesting feature. 
Two are signed in initials by Abel Bowen 
a Boston engraver (1790-1850), and one 
by Avery, a much later craftsman. Bowen 
founded in 1834 the Boston Bewick Co., 
for general engraving, and eight or ten at 


of 


Thomas 


east the present series are copies from 
Bewick's ‘Birds’ or ‘Quadrupeds,’ 
suggest a Bewicklan provenance 


Among recent legal publications we have 


or 


received a privately printed monograph by 
Paul Jones on “The Commercial Power of 
Congress,’ under the commerce clause of 
the Constitution. It is a volume of nearly 
two hundred and fifty pages, and contains 
an examination of the general principles 


interpretation laid down 


the evolution 


of constitutional 


by the Suprem: Court, and of 


of Congress to 


carefully 


constitutional power 
It 


cases 


of the 


regulate commerce is done, 
lacks 

The 
cellancous 


ha 


of 
of 


Contributions 


but a table 


WVis- 
handsome 
Gill 


new dress the Smithsonian 
is very 
current Dr. Theodore 
of his charmingly written compila- 


from his own 


the number 
one 
contributions 


fish 


(with 


ons 


unrivalled lore) about the tar 


pon lady-fish 
The of the 
length of 3 to 3% Inches, 


and their relatives 
lady -fish 


and 


ind 


spawn grow to the 


then become 
they mea- 


start 


shorter and more compact until 


about 2 inches, when they 
without 
three 
pages 


comparing 


sure but 
turning back, 
Mr. 


tables 


time 
attain a length of 
Ales Hrdlicka gives in 
observations 


anew, and, this 


two or feet 


twenty 


based on original 
the weight of the brains of many mam- 
mals, birds, and fishes with the weight of 
the whole body; but It is singular that he 
should have failed to remark (as some 
known analogies might have suggested) that 
the weight of the body was not an informa 
tiveterm of comparison forthe brain-weight 
He might have given for each species of 
mammals a constant which, multiplied by 
the cube-root of the weight of the body 
would give a weight for the brain from 
which, in a half of the individual cases; the 
divergence would be less than 6 per cent., 
and which would, therefore, have made his 
ibles highly instructive, while at present 
they are moat confusing 

rhe Chemical Society of London has had 
the happy idea of issuing a small annual 
volume (D. Van Nostrand Co.), reporting 
the cream of the discoveries made in their 
lence throughout the world. Ten contrib 
utors have divided the work, have made 
their selections with Judgment, and have 
xiven the results accurately The chief 
fault we have noticed is one that besets 
ill such year-books, namely, that where 
novel conceptions are introduced, they are 
not always sufficiently explained. Thus, in 
describing Abegg’s important theory of 


valency, the reporter fails to make clear to 
# Just what is meant by a “contravalency.” 
In yearly reports of the progress of differ 


it branches of science, this fault is usual 
ly attributable to insufficient atudy of novel 
of The 


annual will be particularly welcome to non 


ideas on the part reporters hew 


hemists who may desire to keep up their 
wequaintance the More 
than we can afford would be required for a 
list of all the discoveries of 1904 
would of our readers 


with aclence space 


chemical 


interest most 


thal 








We will just 
camphor have 
their and 
have been artificially 

The new 
vard College Observatory 
ing information about the ninth tenth 
satellites of Saturn, the discoveries 
which, like that of the eighth, a:e 
To see either 


and 
from 
rubies 


mention that nicotine 
virtually made 
that genuine 
produced. 

Annals of Har- 
furnish interest- 


been 
elements, 


numbers of the 


and 
of 
achieve- 
ments of that establishment. 
of these last two may fairly be compared 
to seeing a ball an inch in diameter at a 
of three thousand miles. At the 
Yerkes Observatory one of them was twice 
caught sight of by a highly skilled observer 
who knew just where to look. Otherwise, 
they are revealed only by photography. We 
that of them always 
face to Saturn They 
are The perturba- 
tions of one of them, which are undergoing 
examination, 


distance 


however, 
the 
mere 


know, one 


presents same 


not curiosities. 


elaborate are expected to 


supply astronomers with a much desired 
fact. 

The British Academy have just brought 
out a paper, entitled “Celt# and Galli,”’ 
by Professor Rhfs of Oxford. This is not 
the first c»otribution they have had from 
him; it we if we are not mistaken, with 
his “Studies in Early Irish History’ that 


they opened their proceedings. The present 
pamphlet, as its name suggests, has to do 
with the tribes of ancient Gaul. The sub- 
ject is approached from the linguistic side, 
the greater space being given up to the in- 


terpretation of monuments. Of these the 
most important are (a) the bronze frag- 
ments of a five-years’ calendar found at 


Coligny near Lyons, and supposed to date 
from the first century a.p., and (hb) two 
inscriptions on a lead tablet found at Rom, 
im what was once the territory of the Pic- 


tones. Professor Rhys finds that the lan- 
guage in which they are written, though 
Ceitic, is not Gaulish, but akin to the ear- 
liest known specimens of Irish In fact, 
using Irish as the key to this forgotten 
idiom, he is able to make out to his own 
satisfaction the sense of all the sentences 
in the calendar, and of most of those on 
the tablet. The latter, being in the nature 
of prayers and curses, are harder to in- 
terpret than the former, which perplex 


mainly through their incompleteness. Inany 
case, after allowing for possible errors, 
Professor Rhfs’s paper probably marks a 
considerable advance in our knowledge of 
the early Celts and their languages. The 
of the Academy, by the way, have 
yet been collected in a volume. They 
may be bought singly from the Clarendon 
Press or their agent, Mr. Frowde 
The in the discussion of 
ucation problem in South Africa 
to the close of the meeting of the British 
Sir Richard Jebb, by request, 
repeated his presidential address at Jo- 
hannesburg to a large and enthusiastic au- 
dience Referring to the special needs of 
the Transvaal, he said that the nucleus of 
a university would probably come into op- 
immediately by the estab- 
four faculties, namely, engi- 
mining, law, agriculture, and 
The elements of three of these 
faculties already in and 
those of the faculty of agriculture would be 


papers 
not 


the ed- 
continued 


interest 


Association 


eration almost 


lishment of 
neering and 
education 
were existence, 
promptly constituted, 

The persistent discouragement the 


women contingent by the Prussian univer- 


of 


a 








sities shows its effects in the statistics of 


these institutions. Several years ago the 
general enrolment of women at the Ger- 
man universities reached the maximum of 


about 1,400, Berlin leading with something 
like 600. In the semester just closing there 
were only 960 women as “Horerinnen,” and 
78 matriculated, all told. This does not in- 
clude Bonn, which publishes no separate re- 
port of its female attendance. The range is 
from 3 in Miinster to 369 in Berlin. Women 
can matriculate only in the three universi- 
ties of Bavaria, the two of Baden, and the 
one of Wiirtemberg; yet the bulk flock to 
the Prussian institutions, where they are 
not allowed the privilege granted to men. 
The inference is that women students as a 
rule are not candidates for academic de- 
grees or honors, but wish only to attain an 
education in certain lines, and seek the best 
that is offered in those lines. 

The National Geographic Magazine for 
September contains an article on the com- 
mercial relations of the West and the Ori- 
ent from the earliest historic times to the 
present, by O. P. Austin, chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics. It is replete with interesting 
facts and figures, and is illustrated by pic- 
tures, maps, and diagrams. A comparison 
of Sweden and Norway as regards resources, 
industries, and commerce is timely, and ad- 
duces the well-known fact that Norway's 
merchant marine is fourth in size among the 
merchant marines of the world. A _ short 
account of contemplated improvements in 
*anama for the exploitation of its resources 
includes a project for a model town with a 
complete system of waterworks, electric 
lights, sewage, and drainage. Plans for these 
works are open to competition. 

The Paris Journal draws attention to the 
peculiar status of the Nobel prizes since 
the separation of Norway and Sweden. It 
that, if Nobel were yet living, he 
would see realized the fears he entertained 
when he made his foundation. Although he 
was himself a Swede, he nevertheless want- 
ed that the peace prize should be awarded 
not by his compatriots, but by the Norwe- 
gian Storthing, in order that “these two hos- 
tile brothers” might come to a better un- 
derstanding. It is a question now what the 
executors of his testament will do. Will 
they respect the last will of the donor and 
yield to the Norwegian Parliament the right 
to award this prize, or will they disregard 
this wish and claim the right for the Swed- 
ish Storthing? This question is now being 
vigorously discussed in interested circles. 

Striking evidence of the density of popu- 
lation in some parts of China is given by 
recent surveys for the railroad now being 
constructed between Shanghai and Nanking. 
Along the Soochow section of fifty-two 
miles 549 centres of rural population exist 
within a quarter of a mile on either side. It 
is expected that this section will be open 
for traffic in March, 1906, and to Wusieh, 
the great silk district, in June. 


—Among the contents of the October 
Century, Gen. Porter's full account of the 
discovery and identification of the body of 
John Paul Jones easily takes first place. 
The evidences of identity were too numer- 
ous to be recounted here, and it is sufficient 
to say that they are so varied, so strong in 
detail, and so harmonious and overwhelm- 
ing in the aggregate, that there is no hold 
left for any reasonable doubt. Among other 
things, the marks of the pneumonia from 


declares 
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which his left lung suffered severely in 
1789 (Buell, vol. ii., pp. 235 and 267), and of 
the kidney trouble from which he died, 
were both plainly demonstrable in the long- 
delayed post-mortem examination conduct- 
ed by eminent anthropological and medical 
experts. There will be some difference of 
opinion as to the propriety of Miss Kath- 
arine A. Carl's description of life with the 
Empress Dowager in the imperial palaces 
of Peking. It is needless to say that Miss 
Carl's opportunity to paint the portrait of 
the Empress, involving admission to the 
inner life of her court for nearly a year, 
could never have been secured had there 
been the slightest suspicion that the artist 
thus favored would give any account of that 
life to the press. Miss Carl admits that 
her action will be an offence to her Chinese 
friends for which she can never hope to 
atone, but alleges in justification the pro- 
priety of correcting false reports which 
sensational newspapers have put in circu- 
lation without her consent or kaowledge. 
Her paper, the first of a series, is extreme- 
ly interesting, but readers who bave a sen- 
sitive conscience in such matters will per- 
use it with something of the feeling of self- 
condemnation which they would suffer in 
peering into the intimacies of some sump- 
tuous private residence through connivance 
with an unfaithful servant. From the forth- 
coming memoirs of Dr. Thomas W. Evans 
we have the first published account of the 
escape of the Empress Eugénie from Paris 
to England, during the troublesome days 
of early September, 1870. The Empress and 
her attendant, Mme. Lebreton, were accom- 
panied to the coast by Dr. Evans and Dr. 
Sdward A. Crane. Sir John M. Burgoyne, 
who took the party, with the exception of 
Dr. Crane, from Deauville ‘to the Isle of 
Wight in his private yacht, adds an account 
of the passage, which proved to be dan- 
gerously stormy, but which the Empress en- 
dured with admirable courage and good 
spirit. 

—All readers of Outing are acquainted 
with the frequent contributions of Edwyn 
Sandys on various phases of experience with 
rod or gun A goodly number of these 
sketches, together with others not here- 
tofore printed, have been issued from the 
press of the Macmillan Co. in book form, 
under the title of ‘Sporting Sketches.’ As 
a purveyor of outdoor life to those who 
are obliged to take their share of it largely 
from the printed page, Mr. Sandys stands 
between the genuinely literary sportsman, 
such as Henry Van Dyke, and the mere 
spinner of wildly improbable yarns—a type 
well represented by the volume entitled 
‘Fergy the Guide,’ 
some months ago. There is a swagger in 
his style that seems unduly artificial now 
and then, and the pocket flask comes forth 
so frequently as to suggest the callow youth 
who finds himself tipsy for the first time 
and is inclined to show himself proud of 
the achievement. Still, many of his de- 
scriptions are remarkably true to life, and 
they are permeated by a Healthful sense of 
humor. The book might well have spared 
any description of the “sport” of shooting 
such a songster as the bobolink, but the 
passage ends with a condemnation perhaps 
severe enough to counteract any possible 
harm. Mr. Sandys distinctly prefers angling 
to shooting, on the humane ground that the 
devotee of the gun is apt to be too exclu- 
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sively absorbed in the mere act of killing, 
while the angler is more open to accessory 
sources of satisfaction. But the fly enthu- 
siast would hardly admit him as an angler 
It is not all of fishing to cast flies, nor 
is it all of sound sense to go without fish 
when you want ‘em simply because the 
poetic way to take trout happens to be by 
means of a bunco bug, fashioned out of 
barbed wire and millinery, and bearing 
only a questionable resemblance to any hon- 
est insect."" His chapter on the Mascalonge 
confines that fish within unduly narrow ge- 
ographic limits... It is taken occasionally 
almost anywhere in the drainage basin of 
the Ohio. Dr. Jordan has in his collection 
the head of a fine specimen caught near 
Louisville, Kentucky, and the writer has 
seen a similar trophy from the Monongahela 
in West Virginia 


Et les morts ne reviennent pas!"’ ex 
claimed Berlioz after having seen and heard 
Bellini’s “Romeo and Juliet.” It is true, 
and can be proved. Were there ghosts 
who could return, Shakspere would be a 
familiar sight, reproach in his sad eyes, 
as he confronted the short-story writers 
who, with growing frequency, take his 
name hopelessly in vain. It is distressing 
to find Mr. Quiller-Couch at it in = his 
Shakespeare's Christmas, and Other Stories’ 
(Longmans,Green & Co.). Nor is there great 
relief in the abundant presence of Shak- 
spere’s father and the Burbages. Better, yet 
unsatisfactory, are the remaining stories 
in his volume, mainly of military adven- 
ture The King’s army versus the Parlia- 
mentary forces in 1644, Sir John Moore 
retreating upon Corunna, Wellington in 
Portugel, are showy names for labels; but 
the bush is mightier than the wine. Re 
search and perfection of wiiting will not 
give a story wings In fact, this favorite 
writer has put on what human personality 
constantly longs for—a new adjective, and 
has become, for the moment and with ex 
ceptions, dull, We rate among the excep 
tions the two capital Cornish stories of 
“Ye Sexes, Give Ear!" and “Frenchman's 
Creek,’ which have all the crispness and 
humor of the original “‘Q."" May their tribe 
increase! 

‘The Trend in Higher Education’ is the 
title of a volume of essays, addresses, and 
papers by President William Rainey Har- 
per (The University of Chicago Press). 
Many of them are published for the first 
time. They discuss from what the author 
would perhaps call the Western point of 
view the chief university problems of the 
day, generally in a spirit marked by great 
moderation. Some of the subjects are “‘The 
University and Democracy,” “University 
Trainingfor a Business Woman,” “ShallCol- 
lege Athletics Be Endowed?" “Latin vs 
Science,” “‘Coeducation,” “Alleged Luxury 
among College Students,” and “The Length 
" Summed up, it 
would be extremely difficult to say exactly 


of the College Course. 


what the author believes to be the nature 
of the “trend” which he discusses. This 
is partly due to the great number of sub- 
jects discussed, for, as the “Higher Educa- 
tion” has broadened, its field has widened 
80 as to cover omne acibile. The “trend” is, of 
course, democratic, and scientific, and 
eclectic, and coeducational, and modern, and 
utilitarian; but when we go into de- 
tails, we find ourselves lost in their im- 
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mensity On many subjects there are two 


sides, and here the author balances rather 
skilfully between them. The questions of 
Latin, luxury, and university training for 
a business career may be cited as examples 
On the whole, the book is that of a man of 
learning of bo very pronounced views, who 
may be called an educational opportunist 
He would have the university a true uni 
versity, and a modern university, and a 
university which repels no good sort ort 
condition of man; but he would rather have 
details of administration and study dete 
mined by the circumstances of the parti 
lar foundation and the terms on which 

is acquired. This balance and moderation 
saves the author from many pitfalls, and at 
the same time makes it dificult to criticise 
in any very specific way his attitude to 
wards the “trend.” 


Mr. George Washington Moon, who d 


scribes himself as “an old man between 
eighty and ninety a man of war from 
my youth,’ will be remembered by some 


readers, no longer young, as the author of 


an attack on Dean Alford called The 
Dean's English,’ conspicuous chiefly for an 
innate certainty on all subjects Age ha 


not withered him, and he has now entered 
on the fleld of art criticism, with all his 
old asperity cock-sureness, and cheerful 
ignorance, In ‘The £30,000 Portrait in the 
National Gallery’ (Brighton, Eng Fran 
combe's Library), he has set out to prove 
that this canvas is neither a painting by 
Titian nor a portrait of Ariosto, and he 
is at least half right, for the portrait is 
almost certainly not Ariosto’s and only 
doubtfully by Titian; but surely no one ever 
made a lamer argument for a istainabl 
thesis. Apparently, Mr. Moon has never heard 
that Titian’s early work was profoundly 
influenced by Giorgione’s and is almost 
indistinguishable from it; and his method 

to quote the vaguest generalities of erit 


cism about Titian’s mature yl uch a 
that it was marked by noblenes . cena 
torial dignity,’’ “grandeur and importance 
and the like -to find the imputed har 
acteristics, in his own opinion, lacking in 
the portrait under consideration, and to con 
clude’ triumphantly with heavy under 
scoring, “Unquestionably, it was not paint 
ed by Titian: for it lacks the  acknorl 
edged characteristics of hia work.’ Th 
author's ineptitude is best shown, per 
haps, in his holding the artist responsibl« 
for the costume, which is simply that of th 
time, and which, he says, “look like a 
woman's low-neck dressing-gown, having 
round the top of it, a muslin frill!’ “Why! 
he proceeds, “those American millionaires 
and their friends have been playing a pra: 
tical joke upon us by cajoling the National 
Gallery authorities into becoming the 
possessors of what they credulously thought 
to be a portrait of Ariosto by Titian 
whereas in reality it is neither a painting 
by Titian, nor is it a portrait of Ariosto 
but is a grotesque combination of the 
comical and the serious; and represents a 
little crouching dwarf, with a dispropor 
tionately large, and misshapen head in 
fact, a droll personification of ‘Hump 
Dumpty, Sitting on the Wall!’" Such 
his delightful description of an admirab 
sixteenth-century portrait, which, if ‘t is 
not by Titian, can searcely be by any on 
else than Giorgione 


But the true significance of Mr Moon's 
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pamphlet (it is searcely more), like that of 
a lady's letter, is in the postscript, in 
which, having satisfactorily established his 
position as a connoisseur, he describes sev- 
eral pictures in his own possession, pru- 
dently refraining from guaranteeing their 
authenticity, but roundly asserting them 
o be by Raphael, Titian, and others, and 
naming the prices at which he is willing 
» dispose of them His “Titian’’ he as- 
er to be a portrait of Cardinal Bembo, 
vhen secretary to Leo X., but he does not 
produce the other portraits on which he 
bases this identification. As to the attri- 
bution, “the two principal living experts 

men whose names are synonyms for honor 
and ability,’’ differ about it, one consider- 
ing it to be the work of a seventeenth- 
entury Italian, the others thinking it by 
an eighteenth-century German It follows, 
of course, thet it must be by Titian. The 


Raphael” is reproduced, incautiously, and 
we fear that three pages of elegant ex- 
tracts about the divine sweetness of the 


great Umbrian's style will not reassure the 
loubters One of Mr. Moon's pictures, by 
a hitherto unknown artist, should have a 
curlosity—we refer to a ““Venice— 


value ¢ 


Sunse a Fisher,” by J. M. W. Turner, 
P.R.A As it is said to have been exhib- 

ed he year in which he was elected 
president it should be cheap at 5,000 
guineas For the benefit of future his- 


torlans of the Royal Academy it may be 
ited that that year was 1845. Mr. Moon's 
crowning proof of critical acumen, however, 
: his discovery that, in his “Titian,’’ “not 
only do the eyes follow you, when you move 
o the right or the left; but the whole 
head seems to turn and follow you 
rhi he says, “is the perfection of por- 
trait painting; and Titian was the greatest 
master of the art."" The conclusion is ob- 
viou The painter of this portrait could 
10t produce, on a flat surface, a head that 
you can walk around and see from various 
points of view—neither could Titian there- 
fore! The reader rubs his eyes and won- 


lers In what age he is living 


THE HISTORICAL SAGAS OF ICELAND. 


Originesa Istandicea: A Collection of the 
more important Sagas and other native 
writings relating to the Settlement and 
Karly History of Iceland. Edited and 
translated by Gudbrand Vigfdsson and F. 
York Powell. In 2 vols, Oxford: Claren- 
don Press; New York: H. Frowde. 1906. 
The old literature of Iceland is among the 

most striking literatures that the world has 
ver seeu. The population of the island has 

never been more than about seventy thou- 
sand, and the people have always had to 
resist a climate of grim severity, with few 
of the comforts and none of the luxuries 
of life. But both in prose and in poetry 
they have produced much work of the high- 
est merit, work with a character entirely 
ite own, hardly more unlike the literature 
of the primitive Greeks, or primitive Arabs, 
or primitive Celts, than it is to the litera 
ture of the earlier Middle Ages among their 
reutonic kinsfolk in Germany With the 
poetry of the Icelanders, the two volumes 


that lie before us have nothing to do. It 
was collected in a book by the same auth- 
ors as those to whom we owe these vol- 
umes, a book published some twenty years 
ago under the title of ‘Corpus Poeti- 





cum Boreale.’ What we haye now is only 
prose writings, and only a selection from 
a much larger mass of such prose writings 
as have a certain historical interest, be- 
cause they contain matter which throws 
light on the annals of Iceland and (to a 
less degree) on the annals of other parts of 
northwestern Europe during the tenth ana 
three following centuries. The selection is 
to some extent arbitrary, because no two 
persons would quite agree as to which 
writings were entitled to be called his- 
torical, nor as to which were so easily ac- 
cessible in print elsewhere that it was 
needless to include them in the present col- 
lection. However, even those who may not 
adopt the view these editors have taken, 
will be too grateful to them for what they 
have here given us to quarrel with them 
over any questions of insertion or omis- 
sion. 

The principal contents of the two volumes 
—we need not enumerate everything con- 
tained—are as follows: 

(1.) Landnadmabok—the Book of the Land- 
Taking, whereof more anon. This work, 
the foundation of the chronicles of the 
island, is followed by several genealogies, 
extracted from the Story of Njal and 
various other sagas, and placed here in 
order to illustrate and complete the family 
records of Landnéma. Icelandic history has 
the genealogies for its skeleton 

(2.) Islendingabok (Libellus Islandorum) 
a collection of notes made in the eleventh 
or twelfth century, chiefly by Ari the Wise, 
a learned Icelander, relating to the old law 
and customs of the Norsemen settled in Ice- 
land, followed by other scattered matter 
bearing on the same subject taken from 
other ancient sources 

(3.) Tales and Legends relating to the 
conversion and early church history of Ice- 
land, including the Lives of sundry ancient 
bishops, together with miscellaneous mat- 
ters, partly tales, partly bits of ecclesias- 
tical law. 

(4.) Sagas relating to the history of Ice- 
land during the first two centuries (roughly 
from A. D. 900 to A. D. 1100), divided into 
four sections, which treat of the South, the 
West, the North, and the Bast Quarters re- 
spectively. Among these there are some 
well-known tales already translated into 
English, such as the Eyrbyggja Saga, the 
story of Gisli, and the story of Viga Glum, 
with others less familiar and hitherto un- 
translated, such as the vivacious and dra- 
matic Saga of Hrafnkel Freysgodi (Priest 
of Frey). 

(5.) Sagas relating to the exploring voy- 
ages of Icelanders, including the two which 
describe the first discovery of America, the 
story of Erik the Red and the story of 
Thorfinn Karlsemne. 

All or nearly all of this matter has, we 
think, been printed before in Iceland or in 
Denmark, but much of it is now accessible 
only in books that have became scarce, and 
in texts far from accurate. It is therefore 
a great service to the student of the old 
Northern history and language to have so 
many tales brought together in this con- 
venient form, and to have a text which has 
been carefully revised. Those who read 
Icelandic are still unfortunately so few that 
the addition of an English translation of 
most of the contents of the volumes is a 
great boon, while even the scholar who 
knows the language may be grateful for 





the help an almost literal translation gives 
in making out passages which are often of 
some difficulty. 

How much is due to each of the two ed- 
itors is not stated in the preface. Both, 
alas! have left us. Gudbrand Vigfdsson 
died some years ago, and York Powell, 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Ox- 
ford, passed away in the spring of last 
year. Apparently the revision of the text, 
and the valuable prefatory notes to each 
saga dealing with its text and the date of 
its origin, are due to Vigfdsson, while the 
translation has been done by both working 
together, as they worked in the prepara- 
tion of the ‘Corpus Poeticum Boreale.’ 
VigfaGsson was a scholar of eminent learn- 
ing and extraordinary care and assiduity, 
who knew the literature of his native isle 
as few men in modern times have done. 
York Powell, with far less mastery of the 
Icelandic sources, had great literary talent 
and a wonderfully wide range of knowledge. 
It was hard to find any historical subject 
about which he was not almost as well in- 
formed as those who had made a special 
study of it. Unfortunately, he was not 
businesslike in his literary habits, and has 
left us far less than his gifts and attain- 
ments would have enabled him to leave had 
he been more methodical, and had he been 
willing to read less that he might produce 
more. Thus the book is in several re- 
spects unfinished, for it has not received 
that revision which it needed all the more 
because Gudbrand Vigfdsson died before 
giving to it the final touches which only 
he could give. Nevertheless, deeply as we 
must regret the loss of these two distin- 
guished men before completing their work, 
the book as it stands is one of great value, 
and will doubtless find a place on the 
shelves of every university library and of 
every scholar of the old Northern litera- 
ture, 

Before we pass to the sagas themselves, 
a word may be said about the translation. 
It is clear, direct, and simple, slightly 
archaic, as is right, but not sé quaintly 
archaic as the later translations from the 
Icelandic which we owe to the late William 
Morris and his coadjutor, Mr. JBirikr 
Magnisson. The propernames are, however, 
treated in a puzzling way, being some- 
times given in their old:(though not their 
oldest) Icelandic form, and sometimes, 
where they bave (as usually) a meaning, 
rendered into Old English equivalents. It 
would have been better to give them al- 
ways in Icelandic, explaining the meaning 
in a footnote. Every now and then old- 
fashioned English words are used which 
need a glossary to explain. How many of 
us know what is meant by a “cog” or by 
an “‘oyce’’? 

The Icelandic saga is a remarkable and 
indeed almost unique form of literature. 
It is in prose, though fragments of verse 
are found here and there imbedded in it, 
being the verses of old poets or composed 
by the persons themselves to whom the 
story relates. The prose is plain, sim- 
ple, concise, nervous, unsurpassable for 
clearness and directness. No better nar- 
ratives are to be found in any language. 
The style and manner are most like those 
of parts of the Old Testament, 
such as the story of Joseph in 
the book of Genesis, or the stories of 
Deborah, Gideon, and Samson in the book 
of Judges. Herodotus tells a story equally 
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well, but he tells it with a more obviously 
artistic touch; for though there is an art 
in many of the sagas, it escapes notice 
owing to the perfect ease with which the 
narrative flows on, and to a simplicity that 
would be bare and hard were it not. so 
fresh, were not the incidents so true to hu- 
man nature, were not the language the nec 
essary and inevitable language in which to 
convey the incidents. The narrator never 
interposes comments or reflections, nor do 
we find anything to enlighten us as to who 
the narrator was. We seem to listen to 
his voice as he repeats his tale to a listen- 
ing circle in the hall of an Icelandic house 
in the long nights of an Arctic winter 
Much of each tale consists of talk passing 
between the actors; and the talk is always 


short, crisp, and vigorous, ringing clear 
like the stroke of a sword on a shield 
Often intensely dramatic, it gains in its 
effect from the very absence of any com 
ment, even such comment as the chorus 
makes in a Greek tragedy. All that hap 
pens seems to be the natural result of 


character, and of that conjunction of cir- 
cumstances which makes Fate. Though 
Fate is rarely mentioned, one often feels 
its overmastering power just as in a Greek 
tragedy. 

Most of these sagas grew up in the elev 
enth century, and lived on the lips of the 
story-tellers for two or perhaps three gen- 
erations before they were written down 
Many have doubtless perished, and some 


have been preserved in only one manu- 
script. The most remarkable, as an his- 
torical document, though not so interest- 
ing as a piece of literature, is the one 


with which this collection begins, the ‘Book 
of the Land-Taking.’ It enumerates the 
various chiefs who settled in Iceland from 
A. D. 874 onwards, coming mostly from Nor- 
way, few from the Norse colonies in 
Ireland and the Shetland Isles. Each set- 
tler’s genealogy is given, sometimes run- 
ning back two or three or even four genera 
tions, and his children and more remote 
offspring down to the date of the compila 
tion of the book. The place where he set- 
tled is mentioned, and details are often 
added as to his adventures or his character, 
and the fortunes of his descendants. Thus 
the book constitutes a sort of biographical 
dictionary and politico-geographical sketch 
of Iceland to which there is no parallel in 
the early literature of any other European 
country. It reminds one a little of the 
catalogue of heroes and ships in the second 
book of the Iliad, but is a great deal fuller 
and more minute; and it also reminds one 
of Domesday book, though more occupied 
with genealogies and less with land. Cu- 
rious anecdotes are interspersed, throwing 
much light upon the customs and life of the 
Icelanders; so the book, though almost as 
full of proper names as the genealogical 
chapters of Nehemiah and Ezra, is much 
more entertaining. As is observed in the 
preface to these volumes: “No other work 
is so thoroughly representative [as is Land- 
namabok] of that unwearied interest in 
personal and local details which was char- 
acteristic of Icelanders in the past, and Is 
by no means extinct at the present day.” 
The book, in its oldest form, was compiled 
by Ari hinn Frodi (the Wise), a learned 
Icelander who, born in a. D. 1067, lived 
till 1148. It was revised by two hands in 
the thirteenth century, and has come down 
to us with a good many additions later 


but a 





than Ari’s time, though these additions are 
in most cases so old as to be of nearly 
equal value to the older parts It the 
foundation of all we know about the begin- 
nings of Iceland, and its genealogies serve 


is 


to connect the other sagas 


We 


to the 


pass over the tales which relate 


of the isle 


must 

Christianization 
the doings of the early 
the sagas in the 
most of which are rather biographical 


(A Db 


1000), and bishops, 


» come to second vol 


ume, 


than historical, though enshrining some 
historical and l®gal facts, and illustrating 
the life and manners of the people in a way 
which gives them historical value Among 
these, none is more interesting to Ameri- 
can readers than the saga of Eirikr Raude 
(Erik the Red). Erik wa according to 
Landnamabok (p. 72 of this edition), the 
son of Thorvaid, the son of Asvald, 
the son of Ulf, the son of Yxna-Thori (all 
chiefs in Norway), and came with his father 
to lceland vhence he sailed to Green 
land, and became the first settler and prin- 
cipal chic there in or about A. D. 984 
While he was living there, there came to 
Greenland an tIcelander named Bearne, 
who, in sailing from Iceland to Greenland, 
had been driven far to the south, and seen 
lands unknown before The news of this 
liscovery roused the adventurous spirit of 
Leif on of Erik the Red, who presently 
fitted out a ship with a crew of thirty-five 
men, and sailed from Greenland to look for 
the new lands. First he came to a land 
where there was no grass, but great sheets 
of shale ran up from the shore to glaciers 
above Next, after sailing further, they 
came to another land which was very low, 
and where were woods behind a beach of 
white sand. Then, putting out to sea again, 
they ran before a northeast wind for two 
days, and came to islands lying off a 
grass-covered coast, and ran into a shal- 
low bay, where a river entered, and their 
ship was left upon the shoals by the re- 
ceding tide Here they spent the winter, 
building themselves booths and stringing 
their hammocks in them. They caught salm- 
on, aS many as they wanted, and they 
said that there was no frost in the winter, 


and the herbs hardly withered. A German, 
who was in their company, found vines, so 
the land was called Vinland. 

Another called after another Ice- 
lander named Thorfinn Karlsemne, gives an 
account of this voyage of Leif's differing 
in some points, and adds a narrative of a 
later voyage made by Karlsemne himself 
southward from Greenland, along the same 
coast, in which a number of further details 
about Vinland are given, including stories of 
trafficking and of fighting with the natives 
the land, are called Skraelings, 

the physical characteristics of whom 
point rather to Esquimaux than to North 
American Indians such as one would ex- 
find regions where the climate 
was mild enough for wild vines and wild 
wheat to grow, and where the sun in mid- 
the time of day-meal (8 

set at the time of afternoon- 
mM.) This is one among many 
attaching to the narratives of 
these sagas, as we have them. But 
that Icelanders did find new lands far to 
the south of Greenland, and did get down 
to a temperate climate, seems to admit 
of no doubt, We need not be tempted to 
identify the bay where Leif landed with 
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as might be expected 


dications are vague 


in a story that has passed through many 


mouths. But, vague as they are, and mar 
vellous as are some of the incidents nar 
rated, there is obviously a substratum 
of fact, and the things related about Vin 
land and the Skraelings have every a 

pearance of belonging to that substratun 
There is little that one can call romant 

or fantastic about them References tv 


these discoveries occur ow and then 
other Icelandic tales, and we are 1 that 
a bishop of Greenland set off to refind t} 
then lost lands about a. pb. 1121, and tl 
in 1347 a- vessel went as far as one } 
more northerly poin ouched at y la 
Thereafter the curtain (firs ra 1 
Bearne) falls, not to me llafter ¢ 

pher Columbus. 

Apart from these stray lights up« h 
tory and geography hese sagas pre ‘ 
wonderfully fresh and vital picture of Old 
Northern life and character The customs 
and beliefs of the people, their legal usages 
which occupied a great part of the think 
ing and doing of the Norsemen, their fan 
ily relations, including the duty of aveng 
ing a kinsman’s death, and their super 
stitions, often extremely urious, are al) 
set forth with bold lines and in strong 
colors As the sagas were written down 
in Christian times, there is less left of the 
old mythology than one could desire, yet 
more than we find of the old Celtic myth 
ology in the primitive Irish writings. One 


remarkable difference between the early 


Norse and the early Celtic literature mu 
not be omitted. There is much less feel 
ing for nature among these Teutons than 
one finds among the Celts. Man occupi: 
them entirely, and nature is not referred 
even so far as to give any sort of back 
ground or any sense of atmosphere i) 
the other hand, the delineation of cha 


acter is incomparably more sharp and te! 
ing than it the Celti or po 
ems, and the narrative incomparably 
spirited. In this 
Greeks who be deemed 
led or surpassed the 
them in vigor and 
passed them in largeness of conception and 
in finished of The epics 
of early India, the epics of mediaval Per- 
sia the Middle Ages in Europe 
the ballad poetry of Europe a little 
even the lyric poetry of early Arabia, ar« 
all far less interesting, and present far les 
striking of human life do 
these products of nameless sagamen and 
poets in the snowy North. 


is in tales 


more 


respect it is only the 


can to have equal 


Icelanders, equalled 


dramatic quality, sur 


grace execution 


and early 


later 


pictures than 
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some of their other ideas and accomplish- 
should entertain naive a view 
attribute. With a 

the Australian 
have developed some brilliant 
parthenogenetic lore, doctrines of virgin- 
birth, the like. But the Gnanji, “a 
wild and savage-looking people,’’ who form 
the coast and in- 
quite definite belief 
moidna or spirit 
part,”” and, consequently, whi'e many spir- 


ments, 
of 
change 


80 
fundamental human 
of 
might 


a 
environment, 
mind 


and 


a sort of buffer between 


land tribes, have 


that 


a 


“a woman has no 


it female children exist, “they 


Where 
made 


never un- 
infants 


the na- 


dergo reincarnation.” girl 


come from is not clear by 


tive ideas. 
fact 
while 


Another interesting 
book that, 
considered there exists 


in 
tribes 
remarkab!e 


brought out 


this is among the 


“a most 


agreement (often, indeed, extending to de- 
tails) in regard to some of the most im- 
portant customs and beliefs,”’ there exists 


also, side by side with these resemblances 


and identities, ‘‘equally marked divergence 
(p. 15). The Arunta 


q., perfectly 


in to speech” 
Kaitish, 


with 


regard 


and the ‘ on good 


terms each other, possessing ‘“‘cus- 


toms, organization, and beliefs a!most 


identical,’ have mutually unintelligible lan- 
Here, a phenom- 
enon well known in primitive America; in- 


guages again, we meet 


deed, the problem of the relation of all 
the Australian tongues to one another and 
to a common stock raises the questions 
femitiar to students of American Indian 
languages. As to the peopling of Aus- 
tralia, the authors hold to the theory of 
two immigrations by the far north of the 


island—the original one, of which the Tas- 
reached that 
existed) 
and a 
Aus- 
which 
of cul- 
These proto-Austral- 
north 
river- 
centre. 
waterways 
the 
im- 


manians (who what is now 


island when land-connections still 


were the modern representatives, 
second one (ancestors of the present 
blacks) 
somewhat 
the first 


ians spread over the 


tralian the in 
of 


than 


participators 


were a higher stage 
ture 
from the 


(east) 


land 


in three directions: coastwise 
towards the 
the 


lands 


wise 


(southwest), 
the 


and 


After second migration 


separating Australia from on 


further 
Messrs. 


north operated to prevent any 


migrations on a large scale, and 


Spencer and Gillen are quite right in scout- 


ing the idea of any sensible Ma’ay influ- 
ence, and in declaring that, “if there be 
cne thing which, more than any other, is 
strikingly true in regard to the present 
inhabitants of the continent, it is that, ex- 
cept to a very slight extent on the north- 
east, they have been. uninfluenced by out- 
side peoples.”’ The course of such changes 
in totemic customs, ete., as can be detect- 
ed has been from north to south, follow- 
ing the original line of migration, which 
is also further indicated by the fact that 
“such things as corrobboreca, which are 


handed on from tribe to tribe, always pass 
from north to south, and never vice-versa.” 
Our authors emphasize the importance of 
the informal (there nothing 
like a definite “meeting” in our sense of the 
term, with set dates and regular speeches) 


discussions is 


which take place during the performance 
of the principal ceremonies Here matters 
of tribal interest are discussed, and “it is 


undoubtedly by means of the meetings and 
consultations of leading men such as these 
that can 
introduced.” natural 


to customs be 


that the 


regard 
is thus 


changes in 
It 


overcome and reforms made possible. On 
these points our authors are in agreement 
with Mr. Howitt. There is.something of 
truth, then, in the traditions that ascribe 
to certain special men or women the inven- 
tion of this implement or weapon, of that 
or institution. The position of 
and the among the tribes 
Studied by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen is by 


custom 
women of aged 
no means so desperate as has been charged 
the Australian by many 
Apart from certain revolting cere- 
tribal 
custom, “‘the natives, on the whole, are de- 
cidedly kind to one another,” and there is 
“no such thing as allowing an old and infirm 
The of brutal 
and and 


against natives 
writers. 


monies which are a matter of ancient 


starve.” stories 
of 


inter-tribal 


person to 
treatment 


cruel 


wives of continual 
very much 


warfare are 


exaggerated. The so-called “wife-captures 


are prearranged elope- 


of 


very often only 


ments, and “the members contiguous 


tribes, where they are in contact, live for 
the most part in a state of mutual friend- 
ship.”” The initiation ceremonies (the rite 
common to all the ancestors was probably 
that of knocking out a tooth) bring about 
in the life of the men a duality of experi- 
ences and activities—‘a peaceful mono- 


tony” of the ordinary existence common to 
men and women, “broken every now and 
then by the excitement of a fight"’; and, on 


the other hand, ‘‘matters of a sacred or se- 


cret nature,” concealed more or less from 


the women, which, with increasing age, “‘oc- 


cupy by far the greater part of his 
thoughts,’ while his minds eye contem- 
plates return to the spirit home and sub- 
sequent reincarnation. Up to the age of 
fourteen, however, the young Australian is 
“perfectly free’’ to wander, to play, to 
work, to watch, to imitate where permis- 
sible, at will. When he is made a man, 


he puts off childish things. 
The prevalence of individual marriage in 
Australia is greater than is commonly sup- 
of the 


ties occur in connection with ancient 


posed, and mest sexual irregulari- 


cere- 
authorities 


monies, some - 


think, the reluctance of the primitive group 


representing, 


to permit to any one man the monopoly of 
any The 
uma ceremonies, which (except ‘‘rain-mak- 


one woman. interesting Intichi- 
ing’) had been known only from the Cen- 
with male descent, 
and Gillen 
the of 
the 


are 


Australian tribes 


by Messrs. 


tral 
are 
to 

tribes 
and 


found Spencer 

in 
in 

there 


“exist well developed case 
which 
in 
class names, 


The 
work 


female 
true 


count descent 


which also no 
but 


Warramunga, 


line, 
only ‘names for the moi- 
with whom the 
some pe- 


ties.” 


present is concerned, have 


culiar and suggestive totemic ceremonies 
relating to a mythic ancestor, the wollun- 
qua, a great snake, who is said to be still 
living in the Thapauerlu waterhole in the 
Murchison range In the nathagura, or fire 
ceremony, of the Warramunga the women 
take part. Of the medicine men 
told (p. 479) that, “with the exception of 
the Anula tribe, on the Gulf coast, the func- 
tion withdraw, and 
impart, The of magic 
most widespread that with 
pointing-sticks and bones. Among the 
twenty tribes inhabiting the central and 
north al portions of Australia, there 
is, apparently, no equivalent of the beings 
called (all-fathers, 


we are 


is to not to 


form 
associated 


magic.”’ 
is 


evil 


centr 


Baime or Daramulun 








IE2 
POR 
religion les peuplesa non civilisés. (Ricole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes. Section des 
Sciences Keligieuses.) Paris: Imprimerie 
Na nate 1905. Pp. 55 

r? Northern Tribes of Central Austra- 
lia 1 worthy uccessor to the authors’ 
pre nt work on the native tribes of Cen- 
tral Australia, which added so much to our 
knowledge of primitive man in the island 
ontinent After a general ethnographic 
du on, the following topics are dis- 

eu 1: physical features, social organiza 
n, marriage ceremonie totems and sa 
cred eremontle connected therewith, the 
churinga ind illied objects, intichiuma 
ceren ‘ eating the totemic animal or 
plant, ir ition ceremonies fire ceremony 
of the Warramunga, traditions relating to 
i nee rs magi medicine men 

( r power and making), superior beings 

burial and mourning customs, the avenging 

party, welcoming dance. names and naming, 
val is customs (knocking out teeth, giv 
ood, ha childbirth, food-restrie 

boring inheritance, fire-mak 

) nyths (sun, moon tar rmmet rain 

“ riwind), weapons and implements 
rthing ind ornament decorative art 

I ‘5-766 are occupied by a glossary 

i ern used, and pages 767-773 by 

il if m names (mammals, birds, rep 
imphibia fish insects mollusks 

plar ma ial obje natural phenom 
na, human beings) In an inserted table 
ire given the chief physical measurements 
of } adult mak 17 adult females, 7 girls 
ind 5 boys. The numerous illustrations, as 
ileo the « with those in Mr. Howitt's 
book ire excellent and are as instructive 

i he ext elf 

Th work endeavor to fill the gap in 

ir knowledge of the tribes inhabiting the 

le extent of territory between the Mac 
lonnell Range ind the Gulf of Carpen 
' rhe intimate nature of some of the 

f ition published arises from the fact 

hat one of the authors spent nearly twen 

yea smong the Arunta tribe while 
both are regarded as fully initiated mem- 
ber of th ime tribe Possibilith of 

’ vation md photography were open 

hem that were utterly beyond the reach 

her investigators Among the chief 

ir lta ¢ their inquiries the au 

find tha n so far as important be 

ind mn ire concerned there 18 

’ idical difference between tribes which 

! nt in the male line and oth 

which count it In the female line. The 
belief tha he member of the totemi« 
1) ' ponsible for the increase of 
nal or plant which give its name 

t ! grou more widespread than was 
met k wr Universal in the area in 
qu m i the bellef that every living 
t mber of * tribe | the reincarnation 
fa pirit ancestor (th method of «de 
rmining he totem of the individual 

iri n different tribe from the simp e 

' of he Arunta and Kalitish te the 

mplicated notiona of the Urabunna) 
Mor ' these tribes, which believe that 

he child 1 the direct result of the en 
rance into the mother of an ancestral 
pirit individual,” have, the authors assure 
t no idea of procreation as being di 
r tly associated with sexual intercourse, 

1 firmly belleve that children can be 
born without this taking place It is 
istonishing that a people of the capacity 
0 he Austratan blacks, as shown by 


conservatism of some savage peoples can be 


supreme beings) reported from the tribes of 
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the 


cen- 


and southeast, although, in 
initiation ceremonies among all the 
tral the women and children are 


made to believe that the sound of the bull- 


the east 
tribes, 


roarer is the voice of a great spirit coming 
to take away the youth. To the set of cus- 
toms and beliefs relating to these 
our authors prefer to apply the term ‘sa 
cred” or rather than “religious.” 
Regarding such ‘‘moral 
they do not think they 


beings 


“secret,” 
precepts” as exist 
among these tribes, 


are supposed to have the sanction of a “‘su 


perior being,’" but probably “have origi- 
nated in the first instance in association 
with the purely selfish idea of the older 


men to keep all the best things for them- 
selves.”’ . 

The myths and traditions relating to the 
celestial bodies are comparatively small in 
number among these tribes; and the stars, 
the very bright ones, seem much 
neglected. With respect to the rainbow, 
the Kaitish and the Anula entertain op- 
posite opinions, the former believing that 
it follows, the latter that it precedes, the 
tain. Another instance of foreign influ- 
ence is to be found in the fate of stone 
implements, the making of which ‘“‘threat- 
ens to become rapidly a thing of the past 
practically the greater part of the 
This is due to the introduc 
tion of iron tomahawks, hoop iron, wire, 
Their implements range from 
very rude specimens, like those of the old 
Tasmanians, to chipped ones ‘‘as well made 


except 


over 
central area.” 


ete. stone 


as those found in European barrows.” Of 
Spears no fewer than types 
described. The tribes 
do not manufacture fish-hooks, but capture 
fish by driving them onto the land out of 
the shallow They are like- 
wise ignorant of boats, there being no wa- 
ter to occasion their use; but, as the au- 
thors point out (p. 666), there is a strik- 
ing likeness in form between the pitchis 
(or wooden bowls) and boats. In the mat- 
ter of decorative art, Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen are of opinion that “the Central 
Australian has been but very lit- 
tle influenced by his natural surroundings.” 
His delight is in the production of wavy 
lines, circles, and spirals; that of the West 
Australian is in squares and zigzag lines. 
The origin of these geometrical designs is 
not known, and they have now purely con- 
ventional meanings. The ground-drawings, 
which are a prominent feature of some of 
the totemic ceremonies, are perhaps the 
most interesting specimens of Australian 
aboriginal decorative art. The idea enter- 
tained by some writers that the modern 
Australian blacks are a people who have 
“fallen from the high estate’ of their an- 
cestors is not tenable in view of the facts 
disclosed in this volume. The authors well 
say that the “elaborate ritual,”’ about which 
so much has been said, “is without doubt 
elaborate, but, at the same time, it is 
eminently crude and savage in all essen- 
tial details,” and “though the ceremonies 
are very numerous, each one is, in reality, 
simple and often crude, it being only their 
number which causes them to appear high- 
ly developed.”” This truth many observers 
have never seen. 

Professor Mauss's little monograph on 
Australian magic is one of many essays 
which might be based upon the books just 
reviewed. He claims to have read prac- 


main 
central” 


eleven 


are “true 


water-holes. 


savage 


tically all the literature of the subject, and 
bis 


references are certainly numerous 





He treats the matter under these 
the magic power, birth, 
other magicians 
the relation between initiation 
tra- 


enough. 
heads 
initiation by 


revelation, 
(traditional 
revelation), 
by revelation and initiation by magic 
ditions, the preservation and the disappear 
The initiation cere- 


of producing 


ance of magic powers. 
the 
in the medicine man and his adepts 
belief’ by virtue 
he becomes at one and the same 
and the the 
sensus, the “public opinion’’ of the 


monies, ete., have result 
“astate 
of which 
the 


con- 


of collective 
time 
explorer slave of social 
tribe 
He is half-sincere, for his early ecstasies 
are not altogether feigned, and the perfect 
credulity of his disciples convinces him not 
infrequently of the reality of their experl- 
The Australian medicine 
that “half-sincerity” possessed by 
the professional magicians of all lands. He 
to fill his personality, 


and this is what primitive society demands 


ences man nas 


at least 


IS In a position out 


of him; he acquires, as it were, a “new 
which permits him to have particu 
lar and intimate relations with nature and 
and dead 
He is what he is, does what he does, 
is treated as he is, because society intends 
He is, in fact, a 
being of the greatest sociological value. 
These full of 
portant little 


ing to reach a generalization upon one par- 


soul 


man, alive and waiting to be 


born 
and urges him to be such 


and im- 
seek- 


two books, new 


data, and this essay, 


ticular topic, are among the most recent 
and most valuable contributions to the lit- 
erature of the Australian aborigines. In 


reading them one is impressed more than 
ever with the fact of the essential unity of 
the human mind and the psychic nearness 
of all peoples to whether the 
distance that them be 
space, time, race, or culture. 


ourselves, 
separates us from 


one ol 


MORE BIRD BOOKS. 

The Life of Wild Birds: A New 
Method of the Study and Photography of 
Birds. By Francis Hobart Hefrick. Re- 
vised 160 original illustra- 
the Author. G. P. 
8vo, pp. xvi, 255. 

Sportsman Natural- 

Macmillan Co. 


Home 


edition, with 
nature by 
1905 


“The 


tions from 


Putnam's Sons 
Photography for 
ist." By L. W. Brownell. 
pp. xviii, 311. 
Bird Life and Bird Lore. By R, 
late Fellow of Trinity 
Oxford, formerly Assistant 
of Harrow School. With 
E. P. Dutton & Co 1905 
434. 
The 


SvVO, 
Bosworth 
College, 
Master 
illustrations. 
pp. Xx, 


Smith, 
and 


Svo, 


‘Home 
1901, 


Herrick’s 
printed in 


Mr 


was 


edition of 
Life of Wild Birds’ 
and contained the series 
of original photographs that had appeared 
interesting 


first 


most remarkable 


in any one volume, as well as 


and valuable notes upon the home life 
and habits of birds. A new method was an- 
nounced, which consisted in what the au- 
thor termed “the control of the nesting 
site’’"—that is, the removal of the nesting- 
bough with its nest, and its transporta- 


tion to some convenient place where satis- 
factory illumination of the subjects could 
be obtained the nest could 
be viewed and photographed by the observ- 
concealed in a small tent 
placed the negt. Many grave 
doubts were entertained by critics as to the 
advisability of such radical measures, and 


and affairs at 


er, who was 


close. to 








great loss of bird life was predicted if it 


= 











were employed, but the author now informs 
us that, during the past five years. only 
four broods out of fifty-nine have ome to 


grief, and two of these owing to interfer 


hay 
record 


ence by makers This is a most re 


markable 
show a 


our own observatior 


much greater percentage of losses 
the difference 


advisable to 


in undisturbed nests; in fact 


is 80 great that it would seem 


recommend the method for the protection it 
affords—that is, provided the observer em 
ploys all the precautions prescribed by the 
author. Professor Herrick tells us that the 


only depredation he fears is the irresponsi 
but the 


minimized by 


malicious small dan 
this the 
almost constant attendance of the observer 

The 


has been largely rewritten and entirely re 


ble or 
gers from 


boy, 


evil are 


present issue is in octavo form and 


set The first three chapters have been 
materially changed; chapter xi, on ‘Nest 
Building,” is entirely new, as are also in 
large measure those which follow, on ‘The 
Development and Care of the Young” and 
on “Life and Instinct Forty-eight new 
illustrations have been added, and twenty- 
nine of the one hundred and forty-one that 
appeared in the first edition have been 


dropped 


Mr. Brownell’s volume is one of the 


second series of the ‘American Sportsman's 


Library."’ The title is somewhat mislead 
ing; the contents would be better rep’ 
resented if the word “Sportsman” were 
deleted, since they not only deal with 
game photography (unless all is gam: 
that comes to the sportsman’s camera), but 
portray various phases’ of animal and 
plant life. It is essentially a book for the 
novice, and it begins at the beginning, the 
Stage to which most camera users return 
after a campaign of snapshots, and from 
which the second better directed and mors 


effort 
the camera is usually employed in a certain 
definite 
In the early 
attention to 
ures from lif« 
the 


useful sally is made In this second 


direction to some end 
Mr 


need of 


particular 


chapters, Brownell calls 
the great 


of almost 


good fig 


all our game, and 


appeals to sportsman to supply theme. 


combining with 
The 


as trophies of his art by 


the gun the use of a camera camera 


lenses, shutters, and the necessary appar 
atus for a fleld-worker, together with the 
appointments of the dark-room, are well 
treated in the next three chapters, which 
contain valuable suggestions to the begin 
ner, and will undoubtedly save him not 
only many discouraging experiences, but a 
large amount of cash The author might 
have been a little more positive in his 
statements on these topics, for, after his 
explicit instructions based on experience, 
it would hardly seem necessary that “the 


beginner should experiment for himself un- 
til he finds that which he considers 
adapted to his These 
structions are followed by chapters on pho 


best 
use.” general in 
tographing mammals, birds, birds’ nestsand 
young, fish, reptiles, flowers, trees, 
fungi, animals at the zodlogical 
and lastly a chapter on photographing tn 
camp and woods. There is scarcely a fleld 
which has not 


insects, 
gardens, 


received some consideration 

There is little doubt that much can 
should be done in this line Hunting 
with a camera offers the nearest subs(titut: 
for hunting with the gun; the only disap 
pointing part is the uncertainty of the re 
sult of your shot. Your game goes on, and 
all you have is the hope ihat your film 


and 





264 


the 
with 


we agree in 
that 
organism it 


image. While 
Mr. Brownell 
represent the 
living state, 


contains 


general photo- 


graphs should 


free and we also 


the native 
bel! get 
clearly defined pictures of many animals in 


‘ve it next to impossible to good, 


this manner; and even if this were possibl 
by the exercise of endless patience, we 
venture to ask how long it would have 
taken to secure the illustrations for such 


a work as Holland's ‘Butterfly Book,’ from 


life The volume speaks of work done, ol! 
almost countless plates exposed, and many 
good results obtained. It is illustrated with 
ghty-four half-tone cuts, almost all after 
photographs by the author, selected to 
show the various phas discussed 
In ‘Bird Life and Bird Lore’ we have a 
opular treatise by a lifelong observer o 
English birds. who has the happy facuity 
‘ combining his personal observations 
vith ) ‘ his pi rs and con 
ferees into a series of pleasing and in 
ructive sk t For example, in his ac 
unt of the raven, which embraces three 
he n chapter we find a description 
he fowl, h tatus in poetry, history, 
ha logy, and folklore ogether with the 
ithor »bservations, covering a period of 
! ear Throughout the book there is 
in earne ‘lea for the protection of birds 
nore particularly the much-abused Rap 
) which appe o have been as ill 
eated abroad a in our own country in 
h pa Th chapter on owl should 
mvir he mo keptical reader that 
here 1 mor good than evil in these 
rd f the nigh The Old Thatched Ree 
ry and i Bird (Stafford), “The Old 
Manor House and i Surroundings,’ and 
I i Lif it Bingham’s Melecombe"’ (Dor- 
descr be hese picluresque places, 
heir traditions and inhabitants, human 
1 avian, and the relations they bear to 
ich o The Rectory was the home of 
he author's youth, while his later years 
vere spent at Bingham’s Melcombe, “A Day 
1 the Norfolk Mere” narrates the events 
outing on breeding-grounds of the 
water wil while “The Wild Duck” dis 
he mallard habits and present 
stu is a game bird, and mallard hunt 
Another « iy deals with the magpi« 
hich ha received the same careful con 
leration bestowed upon the raven., The 
ustrated with eventeen hall 
eproductior drawings and photo 
raphe « birds, bird-haunt the Rectory 
in ‘ Melcombe ind concludes 
vith an elaborate and complete index 
rHe CIVIL WAR REVIEWED 
The War between the Union and the Con 
federacy, and its Loat Opportunitics. By 
William C. Oat The Neale Publishing 
Company 1V00 
The New Zealander contemporary, or 
predecessor, will find in Gov. Oates’s au- 
toblographical history an unconscious but 
excellent delineation of the Southern Amer 


can who made the civil war possible, and 
he will follow the mind of one type of 
Confederate soldier through those four 


years. It is quite enough for the political 


ide of the volume to say that, a theoreti- 
cal secessionist, the author maintains that 
the withdrawal of from the Union 
vould not have destroyed it, and conse- 


Lincoln's Gettysburg address was 


States 


quently 
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made “on the erroneous hypothesis that the 
life of the nation was at stake.” “The as- 
sumption that the Confederates sought the 
destruction of the Union was preposterous” 
(pp. 36-37) 

It would have been better had the author 
not discussed the general operations of the 
war, for where he treats of battles or cam- 
paigns in which he did not participate the 
work has no reason for being. It is not 
worth while seriously to notice statements 
of which this is an example: 

“The United States soon [after the de- 
struction of the Congress and the Cumber- 
land] brought around the Monitor ironclad 
to attack the Virginia, which it did only at 
long range, apparently afraid to 
advance on the Virginia. The dread 
of the Virginia and the Confederate bat- 
terles on the Potomac caused Gen. McClel- 
lan to transport his troops to Fortress 
Monroe and the Peninsula via Annapolis 
{and thence] by transport” (p. 109). 

The personal interest in this loosely writ- 
ten volume lies in the naive account of the 
Fifteenth Alabama, raised in the southeast- 
ern part of the State, as it gradually “found 
itself’ through the rough experience of the 
field and became a formidable agent of war. 
Doubtless it is a fair type of many other 
such organizations, agglomerations of un- 
sophisticated units. A captain, whose name 
is given, made his first march in Virginia 
“at the head of his company with a great 
umbrella stretched over him.”” But he “was 
large and corpulent, a lawyer by profession, 
unused to the sun, fifty-two years old, and 
therefore excusable.” This “therefore” is 
a clue to many of the oddities of those days. 
When Capt. Oates’s company visited the 
field of the First Manassas, the crushed 
fennel and pennyroyal still emitted a pun- 
gent odor which some of the men attribut- 
ed to the “dead Yankees, supposing that 
they had a different smell from other dead 
"! Attacked, as all rural troops in- 
variably are, by measles, Gen. Oates (he 
became a general in the Spanish war) sa- 
gaciously points out that the mortality from 
this, and he might truly add from all other 
camp diseases, is deplorably increased by 
the mistaken but invariable policy of new 
troops, when left to themselves, of main- 
taining regimental, instead of competent, 
hospitals. Country levies simply must pass 
through epidemics, frequently devastating 
epidemics, of those infectious diseases of 
which townbred regiments represent the 
and they cannot be properly 
by and among their untrained 


men’ 


survivors, 
eared for 
comrades. 

Rambling and careless in style, frequently 
in error as to events, sometimes grotesque 
in opinions and occasianally prejudiced 
against individuals (Longstreet being a 
conspicuous victim), the author so clearly 
intends to describe facts as he saw them 
that we draw attention to one experience, 
more important than a mere passing incl- 
dent. It illustrates how easily the great 
currents of war may be diverted. Such ex- 
amples occur in every campaign, in most 
great battles, nor is it just to attribute 
them all to neglect at headquarters. No 
commander is omniscient. It is only the 
very great general or the superior army 
that sometimes can shut the door once 
opened to disaster. It is familiar history 
that, on the second day of Gettysburg, 
Warren saved the Union left, probably the 
Union line, by hurrying in the very nick 
of time Hazlett’s battery and Vincent's 





brigade, torn by his own initiative from 
another command, to the unoccupied crest 
of Little Round Top. On that day Lee had 
directed Longstreet to attack the Union 
left by the Emmittsburg road, and, without 
peremptorily fixing the hour, had desired 
this to be in the morning. For reasons sat- 
isfactory to himself, Longstreet delayed 
until the afternoon, by which time Law’s 
brigade had arrived from toward Chambers- 
burg. When Hood's division advanced, the 
Fifteenth Alabama was on the extreme 
right, which carried it beyond the Union 
left. Oates’s original orders required him 
to pass up the valley between the Round 
Tops and to move by his left upon Little 
Round Top, the immediate key to the Union 
flank. But pressing back some intervening 
skirmishers, he was tolled to Great Round 
Top, still further to the Union left and 120 
feet higher. Halting there, he entreated 
a staff officer of Law to authorize him to 
remain. Wisely this officer, who had been 
sent to learn why Oaies had halted, iterated 
the order, and the course to Little Round 
Top was resumed. That delay cost the Con- 
federates its possession. The time consum- 
ed by resting. and by pleading for per- 
mission to hold that hill had been utilized 
by Warren, and, ten minutes before the as- 
sailants swarmed up the lesser height, Vin- 
cent and Hazlett were guarding its summit. 


The delay, trifling in point of time, was 
the turning-point of the battle for that part 
of the field, and perhaps for the whole 
fleld; and although Col. Oates did not seem 
to appreciate it then, and perhaps does not 
realize it now, his allowing himself to be 
led off by the skirmishers and then dally- 
ing upon the Pisgah of Great Round Top 
appears to have sacrificed for Lee the sec- 
ond day of the battle. It is useless to say 
that Longstreet should have struck early 
in the morning, or that he should have 
taken the responsibility of modifying the 
letter of Lee’s order as to the Emmitts- 
burg road. When he did strike, there was 
time for the troops under Oates’s imme- 
diate command to occupy the empty crown 
of Little Round Top, with the probability 
of effective support by Hood. Nor is it a 
sufficient answer that Great Round Top, 
where Oates was, commanded Little Round 
Top, where he was not. It was higher, but 
its apex was a thousand yards away, and 
out of effective infantry fire with the arms 
of '63. He might have made a Gibraltar of 
it, as he claimed; but, like Gibraltar, its 
significance was defensive. It had no ag- 
gressive value except for artillery fire, and 
two could play at that game. This was 
simply a matter of ten minutes, but of ten 
absolutely necessary minutes, minutes of 
fate. 

Waning enthusiasm early in the war, 
straggling at all times, and wholesale de- 
sertion later, civil incompetence, and fre- 
quent military inefficiency are again and 
again reiterated as leading to the general 
failure. Among our author’s ingenuous ac- 
counts of interior military life there is no 
mention of prayer meetings, which are con- 
spicuous in Gordon's Reminiscences; but 
that both officers and men should be drunk 
on opportunity (pp. 165, 198) seemed a mat- 
ter of course. Col. Oates is quite sure that, 
notwithstanding the Richmond press, the 
Virginians did not do all the fighting; he 
believes that the men from the Cotton 


States were the military superiors of those 
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from the Border States; and he feels cer- 
tain that Hood’s division, stronger by 2,500 
than Pickett’s, two of whose best brigades 
were absent, would have carried and held 
Pickett’s objective at Gettysburg. There 
is constant and sharp criticism of Long- 
street, upon whom so much post-bellum 
Confederate fire converged, and for Davis 
as a leader Gov. Oates has unconcealed 
contempt, although regarding him as “a 
noble man, true to the cause and the peo- 
ple he represented.” 

From this heterogeneous mass of anec- 
dote, plain fact, and general argument, we 
select but one more example. It is the cir- 
cumstantial account (p. 236) of a young 
wounded Union general’s suicide within the 
Confederate lines at Gettysburg, as detailed 
“then and there” by the Alabama officer 
who demanded his surrender, Col. Oates 
himself not being fifty paces away. The re- 
port, which is not new, has always been 
denied by Union writers, but this record is 
very straightforward. 

Gen. Oates attributes the failure of the 
Rebellion (as we prefer to call it) to a 
series of causes, some independent, some 
chainlike, as follows: Confederate indepen- 
dence was threefold more difficult to ac- 
complish than had been apprehended. That 
is to say, the war was blithesomely begun 
without its cost being counted, and ade- 
quate means were never at hand. Firing 
upon Sumter was a mistake, because it 
consolidated the North, which otherwise” 
would not have inaugurated a war of coer- 
cion (notwithstanding other forts and 
places were held by the insurgents in arms). 
An established credit in Burope at the 
very beginning, based upon cotton, would 
have furnished a gold basis for carrying on 
the contest. This reckons without the 
blockade. Negro soldiers under white of- 
ficers, with their freedom guaranteed, 
should have met the Emancipation Procla- 
mation in 1863. Of this later. The absence 
of a geographical barrier, which is a truth 
of nature, for 
“Man — not the medal when God cuts the 
To live in peace with the United States 
separated by an artificial boundary would 
have been difficult, but not impossible— 
with no Fugitive Slave law! The “Lost 
Opportunities,” chiefly tactical, we have no 
space to discuss. 

Among his conclusions Gov. Oates 
recognizes an internal danger, a “‘‘trouble- 
some and poisonous serpent,” in the Con- 
federate Constitution. As that Constitu- 
tion, adopted almost solidly from the Unit- 
ed States Constitution, made no provision 
to the contrary, according to Confederate 
doctrine Confederate success would have 
carried with it the right of a State to with- 
draw at will from the Confederacy. That 
would never do: “too fickle a standard 
for the basis of a great and stable Gov- 
ernment.” Gov. Oates would “have had 
the germ of dissolution forever blast- 
ed” by a requirement that the consent of 
the majority, or of two-thirds, of the 
States should be necessary for the with- 
drawal of one. But he admits that it is 
now settled “that the Union cannot be dis- 
solved and that the States cannot be de- 
stroyed.”” The germ has been blasted. 


The relation of slavery to the Confeder- 
ate cause, and particularly the expediency 





of using negro troops in defence of the 








Confederacy, are now merely academic ques- 
tions, along with that of the 
ness of the Confederacy itself. But they 
were so important in their day that it 
is well worth learning what this earnest 
fighting man, and we may suppose thou- 
sands of others, thought about it. Con- 
densed, his statements are: The men in 
the ranks fought for home rule, local self- 
government, separate national independence, 
with slavery as an incident. No one is 
likely to believe that that rank and file 
reasoned out such conditions when they 
were enlisted—or conscripted. They sim- 
ply followed their leaders. The motive of 
those leaders, the agitators and advocates 
‘of secession, he says was the perpetua- 
tion of slavery as a means of wealth. But 
even before 1863 the soldiers were begin- 
ning to talk of its being a rich man’s 
war and a poor man’s fight; and had the 
maintenance of slavery been officially pro- 
claimed as the object for which alone the 
war was waged, the author Asserts that the 
men-at-arms, two-thirds of whom never 
owned a slave, would have disbanded them- 
selves and have gone home in ten days. 
Capt. Oates was very close to the men 
in the ranks, and he distinctly knew their 
sentiments. But he does not add that “‘the 
Congress of Bourbon incapables,” as he 
styles the Confederate legislators, succeed- 
ed in impressing the soldiers with one set 
of principles while they sedulously culti- 
vated another. As early as February, 
1863, Capt. Oates thought out a plan by 
which the negro who was honorably dis- 
charged after Confederate enlistment 
should be forever free and receive eighty 
acres of land, while gradual emancipation 
should be provided for his wife and chil- 
dren. This was regarded by “the legis- 
lative dotards,” as he pleasantly calis them, 
“as the vagaries of a young man’s enthusi- 
asm.’” When ruin stared them in the face, 
and after all the military leaders, in some 
form or other, had advocated arming the 
blacks, the Richmond Congress, in an 
act approved March i3, 1865, four weeks be- 
fore Appomattox, authorized the employ- 
ment of negro troops whose relsetion to 
slavery should be changed only by their 
owners’ consent and the operation of State 
laws. That was the domestic institution 
and State rights sure enough! “A negro 
who did not have sense enough, under 
that law, to have deserted to the enemy 
at the first opportunity would have been 
too much of an idiot to have made a sol- 
dier” is a verbatim extract which shows 
both the author’s sentiments and his style. 
We may safely leave the subject with Gov. 
Oates’s mature judgment: “The  in- 
stitution of slavery had probably existed 
as long as it was of any utility ae a civil- 
izer of the African race, and ag long as it 
was of any real benefit to the white race.” 
“After slavery was practically dead, the 
Confederacy clung to the putrid body and 
expired with it.” “But the utility of such 
Government [established by the combatant 
help of its slaves] remains in the obscurity 
of speculation.” 

A copious appendix is occupied with regi- 
mental history, charged with curious in- 
formation as to the peculiarities of the 
men. It also reflects the writer, hopest and 
artless. One example must be quoted: At 
Chickamauga “I slapped him on the shoul- 
der and said to him, ‘Tommie, my boy, 
give it to them.’ He turned up his beau- 


righteous- 





cTrossa- 


tiful blue eyes, which were slightly 


ed, his young face all begrimed with 
powder, and smilingly said, “That is what 
I am doing, Colonel.'"" One minute later 
“little Tommie was lying there, his brains 
shot out and he entirely dead.” 

We have given so much space to this 
bcok, which in one sense is worthless and 
in another is of the highest importance 
as a revelation of men, because, after four 
full years of fighting, the author was in 
the Alabama Legislature for two years, a 
member of two State Constitutional 
ventions, for fourteen years a Representa- 
tive in Congress, Governor of Alabama, 


con- 


and a brigadier-general in the Spanish 
war. He certainly should be a_ typical 
Alabamian, so that even at this expense 


the operation of his mind is worth under- 
standing. Full of errors in proper names, 
not to be depended upon for facts at sec- 
ond hand, sometimes mistaken in judgment, 
this is a document that real historians will 
absorb in their study of the men who, 
reckless of life and full of provincial pa- 
triotism, sacrificed so much in an unavall- 
ing effort to maintain that a part ts bet- 
ter, if not greater, than the whole. 


Protection in France. By H. O. Meredith 
London: P. 8. King. 1904. 


The Progress of the German Working Classes 
in the Last Quarter of @ Century. By W. 
J. Ashley. Longmans, Green & Co. 1904. 


Current discussions of the fiscal contro- 
versy in Great Britain cover an ever-widen- 
ing range of mooted questions, as the vol- 
umes now before us plainly indicate. First 
it was the real or imagined needs of the 
British Empire about which the Chamber- 
lainites were concerned; then the necessity 
of retaliating upon protectionist countries 
supplied a text for the agitators; again it 
was the alleged decay of English industries 
under the malign influence of “dumping” 
that alarmed all patriotic souls; and now 
it is the experience of other countries that 
must be considered in order to gain real 
insight into the needs of the hour; hence 
these studies by Messrs. Meredith and 
Ashley. 

‘Protection in France’ is one of a series 
of books upon “Protection in All Countries” 
to which Mr. W. H. Dawson has already 
contributed a very good volume upon Ger- 
many and Mr. A. Maurice Low a very bad 
volume upon the United States. Mr. Mere- 
dith begins by sketching the history of 
French commercial policy during the nine- 
teenth century, pointing out that the period 
of severe restriction from 1792 to 1852 cor- 
responds with the “setback towards extreme 
protection” which resulted in England from 
the Napoleonic wars; that the liberal policy 
under the Second Empire followed shortly 
the reforms of Huskisson, Peel, and Glad- 
stone; and that the reaction toward higher 
duties which produced the French tariff of 
1881 has its English counterpart in the agi- 
tation of the “fair traders’ during the 
eighties and the “tariff reformers’ of the 
present day. Had he been writing for Ger- 
man readers, he could have pointed out sim- 
ilar resemblances between successive stages 
of English and German tariff history. 

In explaining the changes of French pol- 
icy, Mr. Meredith finds it convenient to 
draw a distinction between what he calls 
“scientific” and “mercantilistic’ protec- 
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tioniem. The “scientific” protectionists, he 
ays, recognize the general disadvantages 
of interfering with the natural course of 
trade, but believe that the particular cir- 
cumstances of a backward country, like 


Germany prior to 1860, or a new country, 
like the United States, justify a temporary 
leparture from the commercial policy that 
is best for such a country as Great Britain. 
The “mercantilistic” protectionists, on the 
other hand, still cling to the unintelligent 
superstitions of the seventeenth century 
concerning the balance of trade, the pos- 
sibility of selling without buying, and the 


like. French protectionism of the last fifty 
years has been almost exclusively of the 
mercantilistic type, as exemplified by 
Thiers, Quertier, and Méline. Opposed to it 
there has been, of course, the small body 
of able free traders; but “scientific” pro- 


tectionism has never made great headway 
in France 


In a most interesting manner Mr. Mere- 


dith then interprets the development of 
French tariff policy since 1850. Under the 
Second Empire the Government favored lib- 
eral policies, but the mercantile protection- 
ists “were influential in the country, and 
had working majorities in both houses.” 
Accordingly, while inclining toward the free 
traders, the Government sought to defend 
the policy of tariff reduction by arguments 


inconsistent with the theories of mer- 
cantile protectionism. This it did by ar- 
guing that protective duties should not ex- 
ceed the difference between the domestic 
and the foreign costs of production, and 
showing that, judged by this standard, ex- 
Upon this the- 
of 1861 was 
the 


not 


isting duties were too high. 
the “conventional tariff” 
and in it the Government of 


ory 


based 


Second Empire never wavered. The result 
was, however, that the French tariff was 
liberalized upon protectionist principles, 
the free traders acepting a half loaf as 


better than no bread; so that the people 
of the country were never educated in the 
doctrines of free trade. It was natural, too, 
that when, after 1873, agricultural and other 
imports began to flow into the country in 
increasing volume, the protectionists should 
as proof that, even upon the 
the existing tariffs, duties were 
Therefore, mercantile protection- 


accept this 
theory of 


00 low 


int speedily gained the ascendency, and 
only a few resolute free traders have been 
found to lift their voices in opposition. 
rom 1880 to 1892 the application of seven- 


eenth-century notions to nineteenth-cen- 


tury policies became increasingly strict, 


Méline, the French McKinley, 


uotil in M 


mercantile protectionism found its stoutest 
and most unenlightened advocate. 

The effects of the tariffs of 1881 and 1892 
Mr. Meredith has no difficulty tn proving un- 
fortunate Neither agriculture nor manu- 
factures, neither the laborer nor his em- 
ployer, has prospered as it was confident- 


ly predicted that he would do, while a gen- 


eral “slackening in the growth of the 


trade of France’’ has been increasingly in 
evidence The present tariff is as full of 
anomaltiosn and crass absurdities as the 
McKinley or Dingley acts with which 
Americans are so sadly familiar. Mr. Mere- 
dith's general conclusion is that the 


intelligent student must condemn the exist- 
ing system, whether he be inclined to hope 


for much or little from “scientific” pro- 
tectionism From any standpoint, except 
that of seventeenth-century mercantilism, 





the work of M. Méline is a dismal failure. 

Professor Ashley's study of the German 
working classes is written, of course, from 
the standpoint of one who would wish to be 
considered a “scientific” protectionist. Its 
purpose is to show that “Germany has 
actually witnessed a great advance in the 
well-being of the masses of her people dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century—a period 
in which she has also been pursuing a 
policy of protection."" The reason for the 
book's appearance seems to be that some 
of Mr. Chamberlain's unpatriotic opponents 
have argued that the condition of Germany 
should deter Great Britain from adopting 
a similar commercial policy. In order to 
demonstrate that the “advocates of tariff 
inaction” are mistaken in their references 
to Germany, Professor Ashley examines at 
considerable length the available evidence 


concerning the condition of the German 
people during the past generation. The 
agricultural classes, the workpeople in 


manufactures, the growth of savings banks, 
the progress of coéperative stores, sta- 
tistics of meat consumption, facts concern- 
ing emigration, housing conditions, and 
many similar topics, are passed in review, 
the usual outcome being that a considera- 
ble improvement seems to be apparent 
Finally, a chapter is devoted to the crisis 
of 1901—which some misguided souls had 
accepted as proof that protection does not 
give complete immunity from fluctuations 
in industry—and it is argued that the af- 
fair was not much of a depression any- 
how, and that the country speedily re- 
covered from it. 

But the most significant feature of the 
book is not the facts presented, but the 
use which Professor Ashiey makes of them. 
To a Méline or a McKinley, the progress of 
Germany during the last thirty-five years, 
be it small or great, would be proof posi- 
tive that the whole movement was due to 
high protection, even though a high tariff 
was not adopted until 1879. But Professor 
Ashley has a scientific reputation to lose, 
and is, moreover, writing for an audience 
taught by men like Cobden and Bright, so 
that he does not play fast and loose with 
all rules of logic—and dictates of common 
sense. Therefore, he says: “It should, how- 
ever, be perfectly clear that it is no part 
of my present contention that German 
progress in general material prosperity has 
been the result of protection; it will be 
quite sufficient for my present purpose if 
I can produce a realization of the fact that 
protection has not been inconsistent with— 
has, if you like, not prevented—a great ad- 
vance.”’ If the school of Smith and Ricardo 
and Cobden had done nothing more. than 
produce an intellectual environment in 
which a militant protectionist finds it ex- 
pedient to move thus circumspectly, it 
would be abundantly justified by its works. 
It is worth while to reflect upon the fact 
that in no other country—and not in Eng- 
land before the day of Cobden—has there 
ever existed such an intelligent body of 
economic opinion, which even a Protection- 
ist must respect; and one may well won- 
der how long such conditions would sur- 
vive a definitive triumph of Chamberlain- 
ism over Cobdenism, Professor Ashley, of 
course, was born in an age of enlighten- 
ment, and is not likely to relapse into 
seventeenth-century darkness. But how 
about a subsequent generation, knowing 
nothing of Smith, Ricardo, and Cobden? 


The Manchester School seems, after all, to 





have spread popular enlightenment upon 
the most difficult of economic questions. 
Can we expect as much from the Birming- 
ham School of which Mr. Chamberlain is 
the political Boanerges, and Professor Ash- 
ley the leading “‘scientific’’ protagonist? 


Chatham. By Frederic Harrison. The Mac- 

millan Co. 1906. 

A good deal of misunderstanding exists 
concerning the position which English Lib- 
erals, not of Lord Rosebery’s school, hold 
with regard to colonies and Imperialism. 
Mr. Morley, for example, during his recent 
visit to this continent, took pains more 
than once to disclaim before Canadian au- 
diences the idea that he was a Little Eng- 
lander. On one occasion, at least, he bold- 
ly defied any one to produce from his “over- 
abundant” speeches and writings any pas- 
sage that voiced a wish to get rid of the 
colonies. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and his followers, though the fact is far 
from being generally recognized, do not 
hold the position adopted by Lord Sher- 
brooke a generation ago. We make this 
preliminary statement because some read- 
ers might hold Mr. Harrison to be pre- 
cluded by his political views from writing 
a sympathetic and adequate book on 
Chatham. But in point of fact no one who 
has dealt of late with the career of the 
Great Commoner has shown a deeper ad- 
fthiration of his nobler and more positive 
qualities. Cromwell urged the artist to 
paint him as he was, and Mr. Harrison 
looks upon Chatham as being a man lofty 
enough to have the full truth said about 
him. 

The standard of measurement is given on 
the first page of the volume: 

“In eight centuries,”’ says Mr. Harrison, 
“our country has known but four great 
creative statesmen: men who, to use the 
words of a well-known historian, have been 
‘founders or creators of a new order of 
things.’ William the Conqueror made all 
England an organic nation. Edward I. 
conceived and founded Great Britain. Crom- 
well made the United Kingdom and founded 
our Sea Power. Chatham made the Co- 
lonial System, and was the founder of the 
Empire. For good and for evil, through 
heroism and through spoliation, with all its 
fast and far-reaching consequences—indus- 
trial, economic, social, and moral—the 
foundation of the Empire was the work of 
Chatham. He changed the course of Eng- 
land’s history—nay, the course of modern 
history.” 

From this passage it will be seen that Mr. 
Harrison rates Pitt’s achievement as highly 
as ever it has been estimated by his most 
fervent admirers of the imperialist type. 
Furthermore, he is at some pains to repel 
or mitigate the criticisms which had been 
directed against the statesman’s foibles and 
tricks of manner, including what Macaulay 
has to say about the crutch and the flan- 
nels. ‘ 

Where there is such full recognition at 
the outset of Chatham’s remarkable rdéle 
in the modern development of England, one 
is led to conjecture what Mr. Harrisen will 
have to say regarding the faults of tem- 
per and the other traits that marred the 
effectiveness of a genius otherwise so po- 
tent. As every one knows, Pitt ceased, from 
the moment when he entered the House of 
Lords, to hold a party together or direct 
the course of the national policy. Likewise, 
every one realizes, to a certain extent, how 
hampered he was by physical infirmities, 
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We doubt, however, whether it is univer- 
sally known that, besides suffering agonies 
from hereditary gout, the whole working of 
his mind was conditioned by the effect it 
had upon him. Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, 
when writing his ‘Life of Shelburne,’ asked 
Sir Andrew Clarke for an opinion rogarding 
Chatham’s malady and its mental conse- 
quences. The statement which he received 
from the great doctor runs as follows: 
“Suppressed gout disordered the whole ner- 
vous system, and drove him into a state of 
mental depression, varying with excitement 
and equivalent to insanity. But there was 
no specific brain disease.” Mr. Harrison’s 
whole judgment of Chatham’s later acts 
hinges upon the belief that he not only 
overestimated his powers as a party leader 
after he had entered the peerage, but could 
not command his faculties for any consider- 
able length of time. Many of his contem- 
poraries thought he was simply acting a 
part. This view Mr. Harrison repudiates 
with energy. “The fortunes,” he says, “of 
England were delivered over to the per- 
verse ambition of a dogged King, to the 
mischievous counsels of a distracted minis- 
try, whilst the greatest brain and the finest 
soul of the age lay as it were in some 
mysterious trance.” 


Mr. Harrison (and this seems to us the 
gist of his book) looks upon Chatham as a 
just and humane imperialist, who might, 
but for the perversity of fate, have been 
expected to hold in check the baser im- 
pulses that were encouraged by England’s 
successes in the Seven Years’ War. Having 
the reputation of a great war minister, he 
is wrongly supposed to have loved war for 
itself. But though in his youth a cornet of 
the Blues, he never saw active service, and 
it would be impossible to prove that he had 
any lust of military glory. When he became 
prime minister, the fortunes of his country 
were in a desperate state, and it was his 
duty to retrieve the situation. He also saw 
what possibilities of colonial expansion lay 
before a maritime and self-governing peo- 
ple like the English. Had he been unham- 
pered by colleagues, he would never have 
signed a peace with France until she had 
lost all of her colonial possessions and been 
forced to recognize in Prussia a Power of 
the first rank. Mr. Harrison doubts whether 
such overtopping success would in the long 
run have been a good thing for England; 
but, for Pitt’s conduct of the Seven Years’ 
War, he has no essential condemnation. He 
points out that the loss of life during the 
struggle was slight in comparison with the 
issues at stake, and exonerates Chatham 
from all charge of having had that craving 
for military fame which marks Alexander 
and Napoleon. “His wars were singularly 
sparing of blood, suffering, and ruin, to the 
victors as to the conquered. They have re- 
sulted in permanent conquests and settle- 
ments unexampled in modern history.” 

Although Chatham had wrought his life's 
work prior to 1762, and after that date suf- 
fered a considerable loss of reputation, we 
doubt whether Mr. Harrison would rate him 
so highly were it not for those traits which 
received illustration during the years when 
he was out of office. Shackled to a certain 
extent by his chivalrous regard for George 
III., he could never as a minister have been 
a party to the follies of the Stamp Act or 
have approached the Americans in any other 
spirit save that of fairness and generosity. 





A single vigorous phrase sums up his 
whole position in the matter. The Ameri- 
cans, he sald, were the sons of England, and 
not her bastards. The word “conciliation” 
is one of the commonest terms which has 
come down to us from the great debates 
that culminated in 1775. But such concilia- 
tion as was desired by Chatham and Burke 
did not have its roots in any narrow mo- 
tives of policy or desire for momentary ad- 
vantage. For the élite of English states- 
men and thinkers, the Americans were full 
partners in the imperial concern. Dr. John- 
son may at first sight seem an exception, 
but his prejudice against the Americans was 
based, ostensibly at least, upon the fact 
that, while vociferously talking the lan- 
guage of freedom, they did nothing to eman- 
cipate the slaves. In the case of Chatham 
there was no wavering or inconsistency, and 
Mr. Harrison gives him credit for having 
done his best to check the excesses of the 
imperial movement which he had stimulat- 
ed by winning the victories of the Seven 
Years’ War. 

Pitt's affectations and overbearing ways 
are not left out of sight in this study, nor is 
there any disposition on Mr. Harrison’. part 
to disregard any of the shortcomings that 
rendered him a difficult colleague; but there 
remain after this candid and searching in- 
quiry the same nobility of soul, scorn of 
petty self-seeking, breadth of outlook, and 
sublimity of purpose which made Pitt in his 
the idol of the whole English 


own day 


world. 


Picturesque English Cottages and their Door- 
way Gardens. By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., 
F.S.A., F.R.H.S. With a prefatory note 
by Ralph Adams Cram. Philadelphia: 
The John C. Winston Co. 1905. Pp. 112, 
140 ills. ’ 

Of late many excellent books upon the 
minor domestic buildings of rural England 
have found their way from the press. Most 
of these are devoted to the buildings of a 
single county or to those of a group of 
counties in which similar influences have 
given rise to buildings that have a common 
likeness. Thus, Mr. Ralph Nevill has made 
an excellent book about ‘Old Cottage and 
Domestic Architecture in Southwest Sur- 
rey’; Mr. W. Galsworthy Davie has photo- 
graphed the old cottages of Kent and Sus- 
sex, and Mr. E. Guy Dawber has written a 
most valuable account of their planning 
and construction and the changes which 
their design underwent in successive gen- 
erations. The same authors have perform- 
ed a similar work for “The Old Cottages, 
Farm Houses and Other Stone Buildings of 
the Cotswold District." Mr. James Parkin- 
son has photographed the minor half-tim- 
ber buildings of Shropshire, Herefordshire, 
and Cheshire, and Mr. E. A. Ould has fur- 
nished the book with an introducion that 
worthily supplements its pictures. 

To these must now be added Mr. Ditch- 
field's ‘Picturesque English Cottages,’ less 
technical than the others, equally well il- 
lustrated, and covering the field more 
broadly. For more reasons than one, it is 
well that serious study is being given to 
these simple but beautiful buildings. 
Changes are going on rapidly in England, 
and old cottages are constantly disappear- 
ing under the pressure of an increasing 





population. Even though the intrusion of 


modern buildings into Bnglish villages may 
not be causing a very rapid destruction of 
the beautiful cottages that form such an 
attractive feature of English rural scenery, 
yet the process is steady and 
able. Apart from this, however, it 
satisfactory to have at hand illustrations 
of a wealth of examples and well-written 
accounts of the construction and local px 

culiarities of a class buildings fr 
which we, if we could rightly 
them, should learn much that might add to 
the reasonableness and beauty of our own 
houses. For, after all, reasonableness and 
beauty are the two predominating qualities 
of English cottages. Reasonable 
ways are, suited to the needs of the people 
who built them and made of the materials 


unarrest- 


is most 


of om 


interpret 


they al- 


of their own district, thus having the in 
evitable charm of a _ well-marked local 
character. Incontestably beautiful they 
are, whether in the half-timber work of the 
well-wooded southern counties or of the 
Welsh border, or in the warm-toned brick 
work of East Anglia, or in the fine odlitic 
stone that extends in a broad band from 


the dis 
cottages 
all 
reasonableness and 


Somerset to Yorkshire and gives 
tinguishing characteristics to the 
of the Cotswold district, so different in 
ways, save in their 
beauty, from those of the south and west 

Spontaneous they are, too, and not striv- 
en for with evident effort, as is all 
the best of our work to-day. The way of 
their building was traditional, handed down 
from father to son, yet free from monotony 
and filled with the individuality of time and 
place. It is this spontaneousness, this in- 
evitable quality resultant from an unaffect- 
ed solution of a simple problem with the 
materials nearest at hand, that gives them 
that intimate alliance with their surround 
ings, that tieing in with the landscape, 
which not even the dullest can fall to note 
in them. The best of them, those of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, were 
built at a time when what flickering spark 
was left from the Gothic the Mid 
die Ages had in smothered 
by the advancing tide of the Renaissanc: 
while in villages and throughout the 
try the tradition of that great art was pre- 
served, not in its mere form, but far mor« 
vitally in its spirit. Those were the days 
when, in the country at and away 
from the sophisticating influence of the 
“new learning,””’ men built instinctively 
with truth and beauty. That instinct is 
utterly lost. If to-day we find a 
beautiful house, it is because some one with 
a sense keener than his fellows for mak- 
ing a thing of beauty, some one trained 
for years in his art and craft, has given 
his best thought to the work, and has 
been, for once, favored by circumstances 
loss antagonistic to the making of a work 
of beauty than have usually beset him, But 
the common country builders who made 
the English cottages, untrained as they 
were in al] that goes to what we deem the 
making of an architect, reached simpi: 
beauty with a certainty and directness that 
failed as seldom as our effort to reach it 
succeeds. 

It is, therefore, because of the high 
value to us of the instinctive art of these 
old buildings that we welcome Mr. Ditch- 
field's book. Its many illustrations 
chosen with care, to show the variety of 
design prevailing in different parts of Eng 
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land and in different centuries. The text, 
covering as it does such subjects as meth- 
ods of construction, influence of material, 
the evolution of the cottage, foreign in- 
fluence upon it, the cottage garden and its 
is entertaining, and by no means 
too technical for the uninstructed reader. 
Were it not for its binding, the book would 
be wholly without blemish. As it is, the 
man clothed so excellent a work in 
so tasteless, so utterly inappropriate a cov- 
er, should tender his humblest apologies to 
its outraged author. 
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